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BABY SLEEPS, 





BY LOLISE MALCOM STENTON, 





HKaby sleeps! ©, evening star 
No brighter than his eyes 
Look down In silence from afar, 
Enshrined in distant skies, 
And o'er his sleep sweet vigils keep, 
That nought his rest may mar. 
Oh! gentle dew, thy bright tears weep, 
And still each zephyr’s sighs, 
For baby sieeps! 
He sleeps! he sleeps! 


E’en mother's love must silence kecp 
The winds breathe not a sound; 
Soft summer showers gently weep 
Above the emerald ground, 
Each nightingale must softly sing; 
The wild waves of the sea 
l.ess noisily their arms should fling 
Around the rocky quay. 
For baby sleeps! 
He sleeps! he sieeps! 
- 


The Rose and Thorn 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BITTER REOK- 











ONING,” “BY CROOKED PATHS,’’ 
“SHEATHED IN VELVET,”’ 


“ONLY ONE LOVE,”’ 





CHAPTER V. 

HE stood there waiting for Blanche to 

return, smoothing her long black gloves 

caressingly, with an eager expression 
of pleasure in her eyes, her lips slightly 
parted with the joy of dé\ivipation. And 
that was how Jack found her when he came 
rushing into the room in search of some- 
thing. 

When he saw her standing motionless in 
her sott white draperies, he paused; for a 
moment he was startied, then he hurried 
towards her. 

“Oh, Dandie, Dandie—how lovely you 
are!” he cried impetuously, and, putting 
jis arms round her, he kissed her, 

The blood rushed to Dandie’s tace, even 
mounting to the rings of bright brown 
hair on he~ temples. 

“Oh, Jack,’’ she taltered breathlessly, as 
she quickly disengaged berself from his 
embrace, ‘‘what nade you do that?” 

Jack had the grace to look ashamed of 
himself, and he even blushed. 

“I beg your pardon, dear,’’ he said peni- 
tently; ‘‘but you look so bewitching in that 
‘get-up’ that I was quite overcome! Don’t 
be angry with me, Dandie! You would 
forgive me if you knew how dearly 1 love 
you!” 

Then Blanche came in and carried Dan- 
die off, being too hurried to notice that any- 
thing unusual had happened. And Jack 
managed to whisper in Dandie’s ear as 
they went down the passage: 

“]’m afraid I shall not be able to have a 
dance with you during the first part of the 
evening, sweetheart, | have s0 many duty 
dances to get through; but will you save 
me the last waltz butone? And, Dandie’”’ 
—in astill lower tone—‘‘I meant what I 
said just now, dear, and I shall come down 
to the rectory quite early to-morrow and 
have it out with Mr. Gray !’”’ 

No wonder that Dandie entered the ball- 
room with such a radiant look in her eyes! 
Colonel de Briant was more charmed than 
ever by her bright girlish beauty; though, 
bad he known the immediate cause of her 
increased attractiveness, it is doubtful it it 
would bave been the source of so much 
pleasure to him. 

As it was, the Colonel! hovered about her 
all the evening, thereby bringing many a 
meaning smile to the taces of those learned 
in matrimonial aflairs. Dandie was too in- 
nocent to guess what the signilicant glances 
meant. De Briant knew well enough, but 


he did not mind it in the least ! 4 he 
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rather rejoiced at this early opportunity of 
making his intentions public, as it might 
have the effect ot keeping others at a dis- 
tance, 

He did not get more than the three ortho- 
dox dances, however, because, as soon as he 
had scribbled bis initials opposite to them, 
Dandie’s card was in such request that it 
was soon filled up to the very last. Betore 
relinquishing it she had put a cross against 
the last waltz but one, and laughingly re- 
fused to let any one write his name oppo- 
site to it. 

‘Miss Gaspard,’’ said Lord Winton, with 
mock severity, ‘‘I shall watch anxiously to 
see who is the lucky person so highly ta- 
vored as to have a dance reserved for him 
by you, when I have not been able to se- 
cure one at all; and, if he is under eighty, 
I will demand personal satisfaction. Seri- 
ously though,” continued his lordship, in 
& more earnest tone, ‘‘can’t you manage to 
put off this gentleman who won't write his 
name on your card, and let me have that 
dance?”’ 

“But he would put his name down on 
my card if he had the time to get across to 
meé,’’ said Dandie innocently. “It is only 
because he is so fully occupied that I put 
that cross there. I promised to save that 
dance for Mr. Speight, Lord Winton; I 
don’t think it would be fair to let any one 
else take it.” 

‘I am subdued,” answered Lord Win- 
ton, with a smile and a bow; “I don’t mind 
being conquered, so long as my conqueror 
is no less a person than the king of the 


revels bimself.”’ 


One little matter occurred during the 
evening that gaveadash of bitterness to 
what would have otherwise been Dandie’s 
perfect enjoyment 

in spite of murmuring fountains, huge 
blocks of ice placed in every available re- 
cess, and numerous other contrivances tor 
the cooling of the atmosphere, the rooms 
became very hotin the close July night. 
The moonlight looked temptingly cool, as 
seen through the half-shrouded windows, 
and between the dances the younger mem- 
bers of the company sauntered out into the 
open air. 

De Briant after his second dance with 
Dandie, managed, in some inexplicable 
tashion, to get her away trom the crowd, 
and down to the farther end of the long 
range of conservatories, where the light 
was dim. 

They sat quite silent forashort time, 
and de Sriant, leaning forward witb his 
head resting on one hand, while he waved 
Dandie’s fan slowly with the other, took in 
each detail of the girl’s beauty admiringly 
as she reclined in the low cane chair by 
his side. 

“Do you know he said presently, «J am 
thinking of coming down here again in the 
autumn ?”’ 

“Yes?’’ said Dandie politely. 

“] have been hearing great things of the 
hunting in tbis neighborhood, and | shal! 
bring my horses down and see if it is as 
good as it is represented to be.”’ 

“Oh, yes; we are great hunting people 
about here! I don’t think you will be dis 
appointed.”’ 

“Do you hunt, Miss Gaspard ?’’ 

“«] ?””-in a tone of the greatest surprise. 
‘Dear me, no! I walk to the meet now 
and then, it it is not too far off, and if I can 
spare the time; but I have no horse and I 
never learned to ride.’ 

‘Would you like to?” 

“Well, as tar as { can tell without having 
tried, I think I should. I fancy a galiop 
across country must be lovely.” 

“] have a borse that would 
beautifully. 


carry you 
When I come down in 





No- | 


vember, will you let me give you a few | 


lessons? if you like it you will learn in 


no time. 


“You are very kind,” said Dandie, in- 
stinctively feeling that there was some- 
thing dangerous hidden behind this offer, 
though she could not imagine what danger 
there could be; “but there are two or three 
things that would prevent my accepting 
your kindness,’”’ 

“To begin with ?’’ he said interogatively. 

‘*To begin with, as I have never ridden, 
I naturally have no riding appointmenta 
And then,’’ she continued hurriedly, as 
though she wished to avoid comment on 
this point, “it would be a waste of time to 
learn to ride, when I am not likely to be 
able to cultivate the accomplishment in the 
future,’’ 

“I see,’’ remarked de Briant, toying 
thoughtfully with her fan as he spoke. 
Then he closed it with a click, and looked 
up into her face as if he had suddenly 
formed a resolution. ‘*1 wish you would 
give me the privilege ot making good 
both deficiencies!”’ he said quietly and 
calmly. ; 

‘* But how could I, Colonel de Briant?”’ 
she asked wonderingly. ‘ Besides, what 
could I do with a horse? I could not keep 
him on the Rectory lawn, you know! You 
can’t mean what you say; you are only 
making fun of me!”’ 

‘“‘I do mean it, very earnestly,” he ans- 
wered, still in the same quiet way ; ‘‘ only 
you don’t quite understand what 1 mean. 
Will you give me the privilege of fulfill- 
ing your every wish? Will you be my 
wife, Miss Gaspaird ? ; 

Dandie’s tace tor a moment expressed 
ibe utmost surprise and oonsternatiun. 
Then he said— 

“Ob, 1 am #o sorry! I hope you don’t 
like me very much, because | can’t do as 
you wish—I can’t, indeed!” 

There was a sbort pause, during which 
de Briant called himself some very hard 
names, and anathermatised his own stupid- 
ity tor allowing his feelings to master his 
discretion, while Dandie sat in miserabie 
silence. Presently he offered her his arm, 
and said— 

“You must excuse my folly, Miss Gas 
pard, for putting such @ uestion to you 
after #0 very snort an ac yjuaintance, tor 
you could not possibly know enough of 
mein ten days to give an answer to such 
a question. | hope that by-and-by we may 
get to know eacn other better.”’ 

This was the one bitter drop in Dandie’s 
cup of happiness. That last sentence of 
the Colonel’s seemed to indicate an inten- 
tion of renewing his ofler at some tuture 
time, and yet toe intention was not ex 
pressed clearly enough to give her a chance 
of resenting it. 

Later on in the 
fears were dispelled, for the Colonel was so 


evening however, her 
self-possessed and pleasant when he cane 
up tor his last dance that she concluded 
the proposal had been nothing more than a 
sudden whim on his part, and that he would 
s00n get Over it. 

She would not have felt so much at ease 
if she had seen himin the broad daylight 
of the summer moroing, pacing up and 
down his room, with «a determined look on 
his tace, while she muttered — 

“What a confounded tool I’ve been over 
this business! After deciding in my own 
mind that I had nochance while the youtb- 
ful love was on the scene, | let my feelings 
run away with ine, and spoiled my chance 
forever by inviting comparison with the 
good-looking young tellows who are just 
now filling her head with very folly! 
Well, I shall bave to work uphill now! 
Young Speight wil! have joined his regi- 


ment before | come down again, and I 
shall at leas: ha a fairer field then than | 
have at presen’. . 
In this spirit of mind he ntinued his 
| reflections; hist ights passed er 
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which he could have arrived at the con- 


sumination of hia hopes, 





CHAPTER VI. 


“My dear Jobn, you must be mad to 
think of such a thing' Why, you are 
barely more than children 


” 


“T can walt, sir 

Tut-tut; don't beso impetuous, but hear 
me out! 
oreix years older, there would be obstacles, 
W hat think would 
say atthe notion of your marrying a pen- 
niless litt!e girl 
who her tather was 7"’ 

“But I don’t want money with my wite, 
Mr. Gray. Surety my father is rich enough 
to enable me to put aside all thoughts of 
money in choosing a wife,” 

“| dare say heis,’’ said Mr, Gray, putting 
his hand upon Jack's shoulder kindly; 
‘but the chances are that he will takea 
different view of the inatter, Besides 
Dandie promised her mother that she 
would not marry until she was twenty-one, 
and had taken legal aavice on some papers 
which | have in eustody tor her, So you 
see the whole thing is out of the question.”’ 

“T would wait gladly 

Pooh, my follow! 
back in four year’s time and begin all over 
again, if you still feel inclined ; but don't 
talk about waiting. Thatis very foolish. 
Why, you will have had half a dozen 
sweethearts by the time Dandie is twenty- 
one!’’ 

Jack flushed and bit viciously hia mous- 
tache for a moment; then he replied 

“As you are inclined to look upon the 


Even if you were both of you five 


do you your tather 


who does not even know 


” 


pooh, dear Come 


whole thing as an amusing farce, it would 
be useless for ime make any 
to my teelings—you would only laugh at 
me; but, ploase Heaven, it 1 
safe and sound trom this bother in 


protestat lon as 


come home 
Tnielia, 
you shall confess that there was something 


more in m6 than you me credit for 
As, @ lastiavor, before | leave, will you 
let me 466 Dandie, just tor ten minutes?” 

Mr. Gray hesitated. ‘The self-control dis 


played in that Jast speech had roused his 


A vo 


sympathy more than the wildest protest. 
tions would have done, 

“If you will promise me that you will 
not attempt to bind her in any way what- 
wald. ** But 
trust to your honor not to 


ever, you shall s6e her,’ he 
understand, I 
extort any promise from the child.” 

Jack put out bis hand silently, and, after 
shaking it heartily, Mr. «rray lett the room, 
Two toinutes afterwards Toandioe, came 


in, looking a little tired fr ant reat 


She had been so ox mity t events of 
the previous! igh that w ‘ eo went lo 
bed by daylight she eould of sleep, but 
lay there listen ng t oon riitiw fewerry 
making among thie ria, # K over 
the wonderful in en thie ast law 
hours again and agar »now, although 
she looked @#ayer and happy, thore were 
unusual shadows beneath her eyes, and 


ashe looked rather pale, 


‘Pandie, my dariing,’’ cried Jack, taking 





her in his arms and holding Ler closely 
to him, ‘* have they told you” 

“Told me what, Jack? Mr. ¢rray told 
me you were here and wanted to peak to 
m6—that is all’ 

“On my dear—my dear! IT am going 
away from you, and no one can te it J 
shall ever see you again ! 

“Oh, Jack !’’ said Dandie, letting her 
head rest on his shoulder, and h finns hide 
hand tizhtly 

They stood #0 for a few moments 4 
Dandie had nquered 
ery; then she raised her lier ‘ ‘ 

‘Now tell me al at 

I rece j 

I ‘ at ‘ 

1 wl ‘ . 














we 
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more men out for this Afgbanistan bual- 
nema, sO my leave is unexpectedly abort 


ened." 
Arey yong to India then?"— 
witha t atc In her voice, 


lack wpe sered by a nod, and then 
p her bands and drew down 
his tae aod kieeed It, 

My doth,” erled Jack, “lan'titeruel 7 
It theaden y bappe ed betore [came back 
bome. betore #6 tad seen and loved each 
otter to shbeuld ba e been so pooud and 





bappy aboutit; .ow LT wien Thad never 
Ne, | don’t wish that either,’ he said, 
checking bimeelf suddenty, “but it ts so 
bard to leave you just when we have found 
out bow dear we are tt) each other! Mr. 
(iray woo Ut bearof an engagement be ween 
us, Dandie; be says we are both loo young 
to be bound by promises, and he seems to 
think that we are likely to change our 
minds tallacdozen times before you are 


twerty one—— 

(Ob! .very eloquently trom Dandie, 

“Yes of course | know it is impossible,” 
ayvreed Jack; “but, though there Im to be 
nowaetual promise between us, and though 
you are to be left free lo change your mind 
ty uchoss, 1 want you to know that | 
alin always love you as ldo now, and 
that, it an spared, | shall come to you tn 
four Veare’ thoe—it you are still tree—and 
nek you to be wy wife, ain going to tell 
the governor all about it as soon as | get 
beck. Mr Gray seemeato think he'll ride 
roug!) shod over it; but I don't think he 
will. Hie would bardly send ine off on such 
a journey with a good bullying. Besides, 
there's nothing wrong in our loving each 
oller 

“Jack,” sald Dandie timidly, “I'm afraid 
of your tather, TL don't know why, unless 
itis becnuse my tnother was, and | got the 
jidew from ber; @he was terribly afraid of 
him. D+ you think you need say anything 
aboutour caring for each other? Let us 
keep itehutupin our own hearts until you 
coure back." 

“Why, Dandie, I didn’t think you were 
a coward!’ answered Jack playtully, 
emioothing her hair gently as he spoke, 
‘Dow't you see, dear, that I want ny peo- 
peto be extra kind to you while | am 
Though we are not actually en- 
gawed, | want you to know that there ia a 
home for you at the Hall if anything 
should happen to the Grays while | am 
awny. Ob, Dandie, it is hard to leave you, 
dear so ntone in the world as you are!’ 

“You tnust not let that thought make you 
unhappy, Jack; you have plenty to trouble 


“ 
away 


you Just new without worryiug yourself 


J atm sure to gelalong all right, 
som how, dear,”’ 


amlroul wie, 


“And you will always send me messages 
in Blanche'’s letters—won't you?” 

“lf she will let me!’ 

fOn, Blanche is all right! I told her 
what | was coming down bere for, and she 
was delighted. She said she would rather 
have you tor asister in-law .ban any girl 
she knows, And now, Dandie, | must 
rush off I go up by the 2550, and I have 
heaps ot things (>) look after yet.” 

And so it tappened that, in the burry 
and contusion of this sudden good bye, 
Jack left wi bout bearing trom Dandie of 
Colonel de Briant’s offer, 

Dandie cried a good deal after Jack bad 
pone. Pour years seemed an eternity to 
her, And then, again, there were the aw- 
ful ehances of war! But by and by athe 
dried bereyes, and went down-stairs, and 
worked bravely at her housebold duties. 

Mr. and Mra. Gray had decided that the 
best plan would be not to talk about this 
love affair to the child. They looked upon 
tas inerely « boy-and- girl fancy, and, they 
argued, Dandie would be sure to forget it 
all ihe soonerifituey kept silence on the 
mullet 

Ataboulfourin the afternoon a servant 
broug) t a note from Mr. Speight to Mr. 
ray, asking Chal gentleman to po up to 

etl ii at once, if possible and to bring 
Miss (@aspard with bio, 

Mr. (rray’s countenance tell when he 
read the pole; he anticipated a very dina- 
Kreeable seene for Dandie, However, 
there was nothing for le but to face the un 
peasantness boldly; so be called Dandie, 
tod ber to putoon ber hat, and off they 
slated 

“Now, you are not to be frightened, 
Dandie,” he sail, when they had reached 
the tlall; “you have done nothing wrong, 
my dear, aod therefore no one has any 
rgotto tuake you unhappy.” ‘ 

Nevertheless, renem bering ber mother’s 
fear ol Mr. Speight, Dandie treuibled ex- 
ceedingly as sbe followed Mr 
the library. 


Gray into 
‘GGood afternoon Mr. Gray!’ said Mr 
Speight politely, looking up as they ept 
ered he Was seale: lore a writ w table 


} 
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reply to my note. Good afternoon, Miss 
Gaspard! Sitdown, please.”’ 

There «as silence tor a few moments, 
while Dandie took the chair which Mr. 
Gray bad piaord tor ber. Then Mr. Speight 
turned sharply and suddenly towards Mr. 
(sray. 

“| suppose you know something of the 
matter about which | bave sent for you,” be 
maid. “My eon told me he bad been to see 
Lou this morping, a d bed wade you ac- 
qeainted eith bie aleeurd folly.” 

“You, repded Mr. Gray quirtly; “1 
guessed your wish to se6 Miss Ga pard and 
mysell bad eomething to do with the at- 
tlacument which has sprung up between 
these two young pe ple.” 

“Attachment! sneered Mr. Speight 
‘Por Heaven's sake don't signify such 
folly by giving it *o sensible a name!’ 

Mr. tiray fo.trutiled at exception being 
taken to bis choice of words, and in such an 
oll) naive manner, too, 

“Well,”’ be said stoutly, “it may seem 
only @ tolly lo us, with our experience; but 
there is no doubt that, just at present, it is 
a very réal feeiing on their part, and there- 
fore deserving Ol acertain amount of re- 
spect from us.” 

‘“Mercitul powers,”’ cried Mr. Speight ir- 
titably, ‘you are surely not going to up- 
hold tuls madness, Gray! Au 1 to under- 
siand that you mean to assist this girl in 
per artiul plans tor entrapping my son into 
marriage, avnd—’’ 

‘Que moment, if you please, Speight,’ 
interrupted Mr, Giray quietly; “1 usust in 
sist upon your treating Miss Gaspard with 
proper respect. You cannot imagine | 
Lrought the child here—I, the only triend 
she bas in the world—to bse worried and 
brow-beaten! Thereture——”’ 

“Worred and brow-beaten be hanged, 
air!’ cried Mr. Speight, losing bis sel!-con- 
trol; and, rising, he sent bis chair flying 
back against tue wall as be brought Lis 
band down violently upon the tabe, “I 
see your game now! You mean to nold 
my son to bis engagement with this beg- 
gar girl whom you have picked out of the 
Kutter from charity | You think it will be 
aftine thing to securea rich busbaod for 
ber! You come bere and calmly teli me 
that you mean to countenance this boyish 
folly!’ 

Mr. Gray lifled Dandie bodily trom her 
Beat at this point, and put her outside the 
door, bidding ber wait until he came to 
her, 

“But you forget,’’ continued the enraged 
man, “that, though ne must inherit the es. 
tate, the income is muine—mine by right of 
having earned every farthing ol it! You 
forget that | am a hale, sound man, only a 
fow years on the wrong side of filty, and 
the probabiiities are that | shall last at least 
another twenty years! What is to become 
ot your charity-girl and my soa during that 
time? For, as sure as they get married, so 
surely will l——’’ 

“Silence !’’ cried Mr. Gray. ‘You shall 
listen to me for a few moments; I will not 
keep you loog. You have acted very tool- 
isthiyin this business, Nay, listen! You 
have had your turn; let me have mine 
now. 1 never wished this affair to end in 
u marriage; moreover, I never believed it 
would 80 end,” 

Hiere Mr. Speight stopped suddenly in 
in bis rapid pacing to and tro, and listened 
allentively. 

“It you bad acted as 1 did—treated the 
whole thing asa passing folly, refused to 
lo look upon it a4 serious, bulat the same 
tine retrained from aay violent exercrse ot 
your authority—the chances are that they 
would both of them have altered their 
minds long betore they ever saw each 
olber again. They are both young, and 
youthtul luo pressions, we all Know, are 
Hut, lostead of this, what bave 


| you done? | will tell you. You nave lifted 


(hese children out of the region of com- 
tnonplace into that of romance; you bave 
nade tpartyrs of them, crueily parted by 
the band of a tyrant; and, worst of all, you 
have ellectually aroused the obstinacy that 
eXisis in every burman breast, and through 
is influence they will persist in loving 
eacnk otoer, In addition to this, you have 
Kone oUutoO! your way to insult two people 
who bave not deserved such treatinent; 


and | beg you to understand that | dec ine 


all further personal intercourse with you, 
unt) you cuoose lo apologize to Miss Gas- 
pard and myselftor your disgraceful con- 


Aad 


duct ol this a'ternoon ! 


With these words the rector slipped 
quickly out at the door, and lett the crest- 





fallen tyrant to retlect upon his uuseemly 
conduct 


Mr. Gray took Dandie away at once; he 
would noteven allow her to go to the sebool.- 
room to ‘wet settled’? again, as Bb aoche ex. | 
jp resred 


t when they were out {[ Sivht of t 





Hall windows he sat down on the grass 
with ber and let her bave her cry out, 
soothing and comforting her the while. 
Then they went home to the parsonage. 

While the girl was apstairs, taking off 
her bat, Mr. Gray to.d his wite something 
ot what bad happened, at which the good 
lady was turiously indignant 

When Dandie went to her room that 
night Susan followed her, and, witb an air 
ol the keenest enjoyment, slipped aclosely- 
fulded sheet of paper into ber hand, 

“Sam, one of the stable-helps from the 
Hall, gave it to me for you, misa,’’ she said 
“He made me promise to put it in your 
hands my own self,” 

Then the gir! went out and closed the 
door gently bebind ber, 

Daudie stood hesitating a minute or two 
betore she read ber first love-letter, won- 
dering if it was very wrong to receive it in 
thissecret wanner, Pervapsshe ought not 
to rea! it at all. 

Not read it, when it was poselble that she 
might never see the writer again! The mere 
thought was treachery. She broke the sea) 
aud read— 


“My dear little Dandie—The governor 
has behaved like a regular brute! Not 
that I mind bis bullying me; but be says 
that, as soon as 1 am off, he will send tor 
you aud Mr. Gray, and tell you both what 
he thinks of you. When he told me this, 
my be!plessness to prevent him made me 
sO nad that | said a good deal more than | 
should have done, and the consequence 
was areal shindy. Now, dear, l have not 
tive minutes to spare, Jimisstrapping my 
rugs, and the dog-cart is waiting. But, be- 
tore 1 go | must make you understand that 
this conduct of my tatber’s has quite 
changed my mind abouteverything. Sitoce 
he repudiates you, | consider myself more 
closely bound to you than ever, fe told 
me to choose between you and him, and | 
have c.osen, In four years time I shall 
come to you and ask you to be my wite, 

“In the mean time I shall not enter my 
father’s bouse— possibly not return to Eng- 
land. But a8 s00n as you are twenty-one— 
how | shall Jong tor the slow weeks and 
months to pass away!—I sball come to you 
wherever you are; and then, if you are not 
afraid to marry a poor man—for we shall be 
poor unless tue governor relents—we will 
get married. Mind, this is my avgolute 
determination, and nothing will ever de- 
ter it. 1 svall send messages by Blanche; 
in present circumstances, | kuow Mr, Gray 
wil notallow a personal correspondence, 
1 dont like sending this secretly for your 
guardian issuch @ brick; but | cant help 
myself, if} sen. itopealy it would not reach 
you, | fear. Think of me always, as | shall 
think of you. 

“Your faithful Jack. 

“Pp. S.—I enclose Madame Gilette’s Lon- 
don address, Which she com imissioned me 
to deliver to you. 


a ” - * * * 


The feud between the Halland the par- 
sonage Was Mant«ined with vigor, so far as 
the men were concerned, although the la- 
dies exchanged cordial glances whenever 
they got the opportunity. 

Kiancbe even managed to convey two 
essages from Jack to Dandie, with the as- 
sistance of Susan, who was Dandie’s chief 
comtortin this time of trial, as sbe was tue 
only person to whoin the girl dared men- 
tion her lover’s name, 

Dandie felt more lonely at this period ot 
her lite than sbe bad ever felt before, She 
had no one to syinpathise wi h her but the 
good-natured housemaid and even her sym 
pathy had to be obtained surrepetitiously, 
So Dandie, in spite of her bright nature, 
grew depressed and morbidly nervous, 

She began to believe that everybody was 
conspiring to prevent her from keeping 
faith with her lover, and it was while she 
was in this state that Colonel de Briant 
mate bis reappearance with two grooms 
and @ halt a dozen borses and took up his 
quarters for the autumn at the principle vil- 
lage inn. 

The event was an awtul shock to Dandie. 
She bad not forgotten bis remark, after ber 
refusal of bim, to the effect that he ought 
to have waited longer, that he hoped to be 
more fortunate by-and-by. 

Now that he had come to stay at Cluton, 
She tormented herself by wondering if he 
tnheant lo propose again, and the fear sprung 
Up in ber beart that, now Jack was not 
bere to defend ber, this strong willed man 
might gain some indescribable influence 
Over her and thus compel her to marry 
bim. 


She kept out of his sight as much as pos- 


| Sibi6, for she was obliged to meet him every 


Sunday, for Mra. Gray often asked him to 
I ! (be way home from church, 


4 then be always nade apointol walking 


ee, | 








with Dandie to the Sunday-schoo! after. 
wards, 

At last thecrisisarrived. Mr. Gray caliedq 
ber o bis study one morning and told her 
that the Colonel had asked to be allowe: to 
persusde Miss Gaspard to become his wite. 

“He has gone to town for a week, and 
when be comes back he hopes to receive 
your reply personaily. I don’t give you a 
word o! advice one way or the other, dear,’ 
said Mr. (iray, kindly, “because I think 
this isa matter of which you must take only 
the opinion of your heart and head. One 
thing | willsay, though—lI believe Colone| 
de Briant loves you very much, and that 
he would make you a good, kind husband, 
Now run away and settle the question wit), 
yourself before this day week,” 

For the next six days Daudie went about 
looking paleand miserable. At tiveo’clock 
on the morning of the seventh day she took 
ber seat in a Londontrain, and was carried 
away from the only bome she had ever 
known, out into the great world. 





CHAPTER VIL. 

ADAME GILETTE was as good as 
\| ber word, She wasa very rich wo- 
412 men and she was atthat age wheu con. 
stant ¢xcitement begins to pall; in tact, she 
was growing tired of public lite. 

When Dandie made ber appearance that 
dull cold December morning, Madame re. 
ceived her with open arims, 

Here was just the thing tor which she had 
been wishing—a new interest in life. She 
did not ask the girl why she had left her 
triends so suddenly—she knew it would 
come out in good time—but she welcomed 
her warmly, and towards the end of the 
second day, Dandie told her all about the 
engagement between herself and Jack; but 
she never spoke of Colonei de Briant, for 
tear Madame should take his part. 

Madame bad written off to Mr. Gray, tel- 
ling him that Dandie was safe witu her, and 
asking him to allow her to remain for some 
time. 

Dandie also enclosed a penitent little note 
in which she told the rector how frigbtened 
she was ot the Colonel and implored him 
not to betray her whereabouts to that per- 
sistent person. 

The end of the escapade was that Dandie 
went off to Italy with Madame Gilette, and 
no one at Cluton but the Grays knew with 
whom she was, where she had gone, or 
anything about ber, 

Early in the new year Mr. Gray caughta 
bad fever during one of bis vis.ts among 
bis poorer parisbioners, and died. He bad 
a presentiniént from the first day he took 
to his bed, that his illness would end fa 
tally, and s+t about putting his worldly af 
fairs io order. 

Among other things, he dictated a letter 
to Dandie, telling ber to call on, or cominu- 
nicate with, Messrs. Tillotson and Sons, 
Solicitors, of Bath Row, Birmingham, 
when she attained her majority, as tuey 
neid some papers left in crarge for her by 
her motber, who had given instructions 
that they were not to be handed over to her 
until sbe was twenty-one, 

Dandie received with this letter a post- 
script, added three days later, which told 
her of Mr. Gray’s death, and her warm 1ov- 
ing heart so grieved over the loss of her 
good trind that she hardly paid any attéa- 
tion to the other information the letter con- 
tained. 

Madame Gilette set to work in real earn- 
est now. Dandie had the best masters 
be obtained in the land of song; but they 
were not mucl needed, for the girl was 4 
born singer, and her mother’s teaching had 
done almost all taat was necessary in giv- 
ing her great talevt a start in the right di- 
rection. Still the two stayed in Italy for 
more than a year, and Dandie became 4l- 
wost her old self again; ber voice strenygth- 
ened and increased in volume, without 
losing any of its wondertul Hexibility. 

At last Madame thought her charge bad 
received sutlicient tuition, so she commiu- 
nicated with her oid impressario in Londo, 
and made arrangements for Dandie to 4p 
pear in May as Amina in “La Sonnambu- 
la,” at Hor Majesty’s Theatre, 

Mademoiselle fernande—tor they had 
decided she should appear under her ow? 
Christian name—made ber entree on (he 
London operatic stage without any preii- 
inary putting, and consequently came upon 
the musical world as a refreshing surpri-¢ 

She was agreat success, and in one month 
from her first appearance her face was see!) 
in almost every pbotograpber’s shop !! 
London—the truth being that her beauty 
and youth had quite as much to do with 
her success as her voice. 

It was wonderful how quickly Daodie 
adapted herself to her changed circuln 


| 


stances. Only three months before she bac 
lived a life of strict retirement, sbult I 
Madame’s Italian villa, seeing no men | 
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her masters, and scarcely ever going be- 
yond the grounds, unless to sing at some 
charity concert in Milan, on which occa- 
sions Madame chaperoned her, taking care 
not to allow any one to make her acquaint- 
ance. 

Now, as one of the successes of the Lon- 
don season, whenever she appeared at a 
fair or flower-show she was stared at as 
though she were some remarkable curiosity 
and Madame Gilette’s house was thronged 
with men anxious to renew their acquaint- 
ance witb their old favorite, and nct averse 
to making acquaintance with the new one. 

Madame was at first a little anxious con- 
cerning her protege; but Dandie was so 
quietly self-possessed, so charming and 
pleasant in her manner, witbout the slight- 
est levity, that Madame ceased to watch 
her, and decided in her own inind that the 
gir! was equal to any emergency. 

Even amidat all the excitement and fiat- 
tery of her new lite, Dandie’s thoughts 
constantly wandered to those dear old days 
at Cluton, that glorious spell of bright sum- 
mer weather, when Jack used to come 
down and lean over the garden-gate in the 
early morning, while she snipped off the 
dead roses from the standards on the little 
lawn. 

She recalled how she used to know he 
was watching ber as she moved from one 
spot to another, although she never looked 
at him; she remembered the expression in 
his eyes when he exclaimed, ‘‘Why, it’s 
Dandie !’’ the afternoon of his return, and, 
more plainly than ail, she recalled the 
yearning love in his voice when he had 
cried out, “Oh, my darling—it is hard to 
leave you—so alone in the world as you 
are !’’ 

In some way, inexplicable even to her- 
self, these sadly sweet memories seemed 
to stand like an impassable barrier be- 
tween her and all other would-be lovers. 
It among her many admirers one unfortu- 
nate man should tancy himself falling in 
love with her—and many did—and should 
try to make the fact apparent to her oy any 
of the usual means, she would become so 
very commonplace in her conversation, 
would insist so pleasantly on treating the 
poor fellow’s romance as 80 much amusing 
nonsense, and tail so entirely to see his 
real meaning, that he would go away won- 
dering whether the tault were hers or his— 
whether it was she could not, or she would 
not, understand what he desired to con- 
vey. 

And ao it happened that, before the end 
ot her first season, Dandie had gained the 
reputation of being as cold and unimpres- 
sionble as an iceberg, and was perhaps 
sought after all the more eagerly on that 
account, 

It was the last week of the operatic sea- 
son. Dondon was intensely hot, and eve- 
rybody, whose engagement would allow it 
was leaving town. Dandie was to make 
her “last appearance this season’ in ‘Iu- 
cia’, and, in spite of the heat, there was a 
large house to see the new favorite in an- 
other role. Looking across the tootligbts 
during one of the pausesin her part, just 
above the heads of the orchestra she saw, 
in the front row ot stalls, a face that recalled 
for the first time ber old quiet country lite 
—it was the tace of Colonel de Briant. 

She started slightly as her eyes met his, 
and she was almost sure that she saw a look 
of recognition light up his face. She re- 
membered her old childish fear of this man 
witb a distinct feeling of amusement and 
she wondered if he had really recognized 
her. 

It seemed improbable, for she had 
changed wonderfully in the _ eighteen 
months that had passed since he last saw 
her; she was two inches taller and her ftig- 
ure more developed; her eyes too had lost 
that look of innocent wonderment; in fact, 
the face had now decided character, where 
before it had only simple prettiness, 

Madame Gilette’s charming suite of re- 
ception-rooms was generaally full on Sun- 
day afternoons from three to seven. And 
a very pleasant crowd it was that gathered 
there to sip tea and discuss the latest on 
dit, 

On these occasions two or three great la- 
dies generally found their way up to the 
pretty white house, standing well back be- 
hind its lawn and ftlower-beds. 

There would be a row of carriages in the 
shady row outside the gates, between six 
and seven o’clock, waiting tor their noble 
owners, who had dropped in for a cup of 
tea on their way home from the promenade 
at the Zoo. 

There would be a pleasant sprinkling 
of the literary and artistic world too, for 


Madame Gilette’s sympathies and tastes ““] don’t,” replied Dandie. ‘We seldom 
were universal, and of course the operatic | meet, but there is always a battle when we 
and theatrical divisions were fully repre do. It is such an odd affectation to take uy 
sented. the worsbip of the hideous; for it can be 
On the Sunday ic lowing Dandie’s ar nothing Dut an atlectation; no one really ’ 





pearance in ‘“‘Lucia,” the rooms were even 
more crowded than usual. 

Every one knew that this would be the 
farewell gathering this season, as, now that 
the opera-houses were closed, Mdlle. Fer- 
nande would be off at once to seek rest and 
quiet after the heavy work of the past three 
months, 

Dandie was in the middle drawing-room 
talking to Ganeral Mainwaring, one of her 
most devoted tollowers, and his daughter, 
who enjoyed the reputation of being some- 
what of a blue-stocking. 

They had been discussing the latest and 
most hideous monstrosity that had been 
exbibited on the walls of the Academy this 
year, Miss Mainwaring upholding the ar- 
tist’s work on the grounds of technical 
ability, and Dandie arguing hotly that art, 
to be pertect, must be beautiful. 

**1’ll just show you how the thing looks 
without the help of color,’ she said, and 
she went across the room to get the “‘Acad- 
emy Notes.” “Now do you mean to tell 
me,” she said, laying her finger on the 
small sketch of the picture under discus 
sion, “that anything so hideous as that can 
be justified on the ground of technical accu- 
racy? Itseemsto me that such work is 
just asevilasaman using great mental 
gifts for a bad purpose, rather than a good. 
The gift is there, whichever way he em- 
ploys it; but the evil use of it cannot be ex- 
cused simply because he is aclever man 
instead of a fool !’’ 

“Excellent!” cried the General approv- 
ingly. ‘Your argument is sound, Made- 
moiselle !’’ 

Dandie, standing there with the book in 
her hand, laughed and blushed,and thought 
perhaps she had been rather too warm in 
her expression of opinion. 

“It’s very merciful of you to back me up, 
seeing that I’m the weaker party, Gen- 
eral,’”’ she said. ‘Of course Miss Mainwar- 
ing knows exactly what she is talking 
about, and I do not; I only speak as I feel. 
If you were to begin to ply me with facts,’’ 
she added meekly, turning to the young 
lady, “I should collapse directly, so we’it 
agree to differ.’’ 

Then Dandie turned to replace the little 
book on a cabinet near her, and, as she re- 
sumed her former position, she met the 
steady glance of a pair of dark eyes watch- 
ing her over the heads of the crowd. A 
smile parted the man’s lips, showing a 
gieam of white teeth under a heavy brown 
moustache, and he inclined his head cour- 
teously. 

Dandie answered the salutation instinc- 
tively; but her heart sank within her asshe 
recognized Colonel de Briant. Two min- 
utes later he had made his way through the 
crowd to her side, and was shaking hands, 
showing plainly by his manner how much 
pleasure the meeting gave him. 

“And where have you been hiding your- 
self all this year, Colonel de Briant?’”’ 
asked Miss Mainwaring. ‘Papa heard at 
the club that you had gone among thé can- 
nibals, and fallen a victim to your love ot 
adventure,’’ 

“Not quite so bad as that, although | 
have bad one or two narrow shaves since | 
left Europe, I have been among the North 
American Indians, and I am longing to 
relate my adventures, if I can only get a 
sympathising audience, Miss Mainwar- 
ing!’ 

“How delightful! Come and dine to- 
night and tell us aboutit! I promise you 
any amount of sympatny!”’ 

“\] regret to say I cannot accept your in- 
vitation. My aunt, Lady Challis has se- 
cured me for to-night; 1 have not seen her 
for nearly two years, and she is the only 
relative 1 possess in the world—otherwise 
1 should have been delighted!’’ 

“And we are going to Cowes to-morrow ! 
How provoxing I should have liked be- 
yond everything to hear all about the 
Choctaws and Sioux from an 6ye-wit- 
ness!”’ 

“J am coming to Cowes in August, so I 
hope it is only a pleasure deferred.’’ 

‘That is an engagement then! Now, papa, 
we must find Madame and make our 
adieux. Good-bye tor the present, Made. 
moiselle. If you want a subject to study 
during your rest, you should devote your- 
self to art, regarded strictly as art, apart 
from mere beauty 

“Thank you,” said Dandie, laughing, as 
she shook hands; “but I mean to go in for 
nature, and that, you know is always beau- 
ful!’’ 

‘*W bat an intolerable woman!’’ exclaimed 
the Colonel as he dropped into a chair va- 
cated by the advocate of ugliness. ‘‘How 
do you manage to get along with her?” 





preter ugliness to beauty.” 

“But you remember the old fable of the 
‘tox and the grapes’? asked De Briant. 
‘‘Mise Mainwaring carries her philosophy 
astep beyond Reynard’s; she notonly dis- 
parages those good things which she cannot 
possess, but she extola those unpleasant 
things which she does possess, until she 
really persuades herself that it it is an ad- 
vantage to be a guy, and, like the Pharisee 
in the Temple, she thanks Heaven she is 
not as other people are!’’ 

Dandie could not help remarking to her- 
self how easily they had slipped into this 
semli-confidential intercourse, 

It was really astonishing, bearing in 
mind the circumstances in which they had 
parted, that there should be no restraint, 
no sign of self-consciousness between them 
at this their first meeting since that foolish 
little escapade oft hers. 

She wondered if he knew why she had 
left Cluton in that hare-brained fashion a 
year anda half ago, and what he would 
think if she told him she had run away be- 
cause she was 80 afraid he would marry 
her whether she wished it or not. 

Things seemed to be very pleasant as 
they were now; and, if he would be content 
not to allude to the past at all, she thought 
he would make rather an agreeable ac- 
quaintance., 

They went on chatting pleasantly, break- 
ing off now and then to allow Dandie to 
exchange a few polite words with passing 
acquaintances. Suddenly, after a short 
pause, Colonel de Briant asked— 

‘Have you seen the Cluton people lately? 
How are they all? I saw Miss Speight at 
a reception Friday night; but 1 only had 
time to touch hands in passing, there was 
such an awful crowd,”’ 

Dandie’s cheeks flushed a vivid scarlet; 
she telt herself blushing and the knowl- 
edge deprived her ot her presence of mind. 

De Briant rose and stood before her. 

“] have said something I should have 
left unsaid,’ he murmured, “I don’t know 
what it is, but I have distressed you in 
some way. Thatis one of the miseries 
one has to go through when one returns 
home after a long absence. I am very 
sorry.”’ 

“There is nothing to be sorry tor,’’ said 
Dandie, looking at him trankly, although 
the color had not quite left her cheeks, 
“You have said nothing wrong. It was 
only the sudden mention of Cluton people 
that disturbed me. I have not seen nor 
held any communication with them since 
I—lett.”’ 

“T am astonished! 
harsh ?”’ 

“Ob, no—no!’ said Dandie quickly. “I 
did hear from him once or twice; but he 
died a few months after I left. Mrs, Gray 
has not written to me since; | think she is 
living with one of her married daughters, 
but lam not sure, She was more angry 
than Mr. Gray, and I don’t think she has 
ever quite forgiven me,” 

“You certainly gave them all a terrible 
scare,”’ he remarked, resuming his seat, 
“Mr. Gray, in particular, was almost out of 
his mind, until he received a telogram in 
the middle of the day; that quieted him a 
little. I suppose it was from you?” 

“No; it was from Madame Gilette,’’ re- 
plied Dandie. 

As she spoke she felt that the Colone) 
was bohaving very well indeed in keeping 
himself altogether out of the question. He 
had not made any allusions to hisown state 
of mind on that occasion, which would 
bave been likely to embarrass her. 

“And you never hear trom Blanche 
Speight?’ he observed thoughttully. You 
seemed such triends in the old days; I am 
surprised !’’ 

“Well, you see, Mr. Speight and Mr. 
Gray were not on very friendly terms be- 
fore I lett, and I think it is probable that 
Blancbe never found out where I had gone, 
I don’t suppose they know to this day that 
Mademoiselle Fernande is Dandie (ias- 
pard.”’ 

“Surely they must have beard of it from 
Madame ?”’ 

“No,” said Dandie, again blushing; “she 
promised ine she would never say who I 
was,”’ 

“And have you never met any of them 
in society ?”’ 

“No, It is not s0 wondertul as you seem 
to think, because J have on\y been in Lon- 
don three months; and I have been sing- 


Was Mr. Gray so 


ing so constantly that I have not bad much 
time for soclety.”’ 





“And the son—John, 1 think, was his 
name,” asked the Colonel, gazing straight 
out of the window in an absent-minded 
way as he put the jestion— ‘doen hé6 «is 
stand off at the sword & |x 
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and 1 do not think they have been friendly 
since; at least, | bave not heard of his re 
turning home, and [ suppose he would 
have come back if they had been recon- 
ciled.”’ 

“Ot course—l remember now! He re- 
ceived orders to join the very day alter the 
feativities, Yes; | remember too there was 
some row on. Mra. Speight was crying 
when I went to say good-bye to her. John 
and I came up to town together, and we 
neither of us were in the best of spirita 
And #o he has been in India ever since, 
and you don’t know if he is reconciled to 
his father or not; and your old Cluton 
friends are ignorant of your triumphs, not 
knowing whata great lady you have be 
come!’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
ne ae - 


Bric-a-Brac, 


Tuk Horse a Cuntosttry.—It is said 
that some of the water-born Venetians— 
those who have never been to the mainland 
—have never seen a horse in all their lives. 
A showman once brought one to a fair and 
the factory girls and boys paid to see the 
marvelous curiosity. 

Tonacco,—The leat of the tobacco grown 
in Turkey is very much smaller than that 
of the American varieties, and is of a beau- 
tiful golden color. Great care is taken in 
the cultivation, and it is found that any va- 
riation in the manure used—which is goata’- 
dung—causes a deterioration in the quality 
of the tobacco. 

CHILDREN'’s Wias.—In the reign of 
Charles [1]. the hair-dress of the ladies was 
very elaborate; it was not only curled and 
frizzed with the nicest art, but set off with 
certain artificial curls, then too emphati- 
cally known by the pathetic term of ‘‘heart- 
breakers’’ and “love-locks.”” So late as 
William and Mary, lads, and even chil- 
dren wore wigs, and if they had not wigs, 
they curled their hair to resemble this 
fashionable ornament. Women then were 
the hairdressers, 


THK Frigate-Birp.—The lord of the 
winged race is the trigae-bird. He ise 
navigator who never reaches his bourn; his 
flight seems almost ceaseless, To a bird 
with such superb wing-apparatus the met 
aphor “he sleeps upon the storm’’ almost 
becomes literal. This black solitary bird 
is little more than wing, his pinions meas- 
uring fifteen feet, oven surpassing those of 
the condor of the Andes, Although some 
times seen four hundred leagues from land, 
the frigate-bird is said to return every 
night to his solitary roost. 


Divorcn.—A lecturer told Gotham art 
students the other evening that he thought 
“divorcee was more common among the 
Egyptians than with any other people, If 
an Egyptian wished to divorce his wite, he 
simply had to tell her that ho was tired of 
her. ‘The husband had to pay alimony tor 
three months after the divorce and the wo- 
mnan wasat liberty to marry again. The 
man might, if he wished, marry the wo- 
man a second or atbird time, butthe tgyp- 
tian drew the line at the third marriage. A 
fourth marriage could be arranged only by 
the woman first marrying and getting di- 
voreed trou some other man.”’ 

Roses FOR FKNOING.—Experiments 
have recently been made in Austro-Hun- 
gary with various kinds of quick fencing 


tor railways, especially with a view to keep 
out snowdritts; and it is stated that choice 
has fallen on rose-plants, the Kose of Pro- 
vence be preferred, H fence tig feet high 
and 3\¢ feet thick is found sufficient to 
check snowdrifts, Of course the blooms of 
the roses are # s0urce Of profit as well since 
they ar6 marketable, and it need not he 
waid that their appearance is delightful. In 
some parts of the Continent fruit trees are 


used as fences tor railways. 

Traps Seonuwis.— Probably the only se- 
cret process which has been kept inviolate, 
and for ages openly defied the world of 
science, is the iron trade of Russia’ The 
secret of making Kussian sheet iron is 
owned by the Government, and when # 
workman enters the service he bids @ last 
farewe!! to his family and triends, and 
whether be lives or dies, all trace of him 
is forever lost. There have been several 
desperate attempts made to steal or betray 


the secret, butin every Instance it has re 
sulted in the death of the would-be traitor. 
In one caso « letter attached to a kite, 
which was allowed to 6sCAp6, WAH pieked 
up by Some peasants, and, deaplie their 
protestalions that they were unable wo read, 
they were atl once put w deat by the 
wuardis to whom they deliver the ietler 
was alterwar ‘ ecreed tha the g rda 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE, 








ny! C18 MALCOM ®TENTORS 
Am * * * lea weushing fount 
Aewid: aod deep ae the sea 
| . | ve fi ae ve wt te 
s' boom oo the emerald tea 
They give tothe cephere fragrance aweet, 
fin the paeeser they trightiv en 
A leerteon the heavens @#ith beaaty replete 
Poaleacth beart mast ever tbeguile 
Hota mother’a lowe le fatrer than Mowers 
A lDeweeter than rows rare, 
It (este when the flowers drooping dhe 
I) needs metiher aheller« are 
For it clings tothe ehfld whe ewrings ber heart, 
It livee through serrow an dina 
(of thet ver te tie @ tia) or pear 
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HER MAD REVENGE 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 





VAROOR,”’ “WITH THIS RING 


1 WRHD THR,’ WTO, 


CHAPTEKRXXXVI, 


yhOrFRREY AMIILTON was the firet 
to Oreak the siience whieh lollowed;: 

( he bad jistened to the confession, at 
1 ( withetartled incredulitv and then with 


horror, 


(CONTINU KD) 


“LT cannot belleve it,” 
ately, Wildly, despairing! y. 


he said, passion 
‘lt 1 too dread 


ful. Oa, Belif—oh, tiv darling !-—unsay 
those territie worda, You are guilty of 
such asin aS this? Tell une it is mot true 


you canmotbe gullty of such @ @hamefeal 
deed! 

“Jtimtrue,’’ she maid, faintly. “I have 
worn (he wiask long enough. If DT have ain- 
ned, Tl have suflered——suflered always; tut 
kines TL knew that you were innocent, | have 
suflered such an agony that the rest all 
soo nothing Compared to wt’ 

“Aud yet, Knowing it, you let me love 
your’ he groaned, “You should not 
have let me love you, Bell, knowing the 
truth.’ 

“You do not yet see the full measure of 
my ain,’ the wirl answered, in a tone of 
such intense anguish that it went to hie 
heart, tnoensed against her though he wars, 
ruflering too keenly at the diseovery that 
bis idel, whieh he bad deemed of purest 
wold, bad feet ot clay, “L tried to make 
you .0ove ine, iIny tnad longing for revenge 
wee pot walisfied, You liad loat the money, 
but you bore the loss well—l wanted you 
to suller as whe tad wuflered, and that you 
Should domo lL tried—yos, To tried te win 


| 


| 
| 





your lovel’’ 

“And you bave succeeded,” he maid pias- 
Hionately: “and you have broken iny 
heart!" 

Ile turned from her with @& passionate 
gesvure of pan, and burst into tears, With 
wiitlieeryool agony the wink sprang bo her 
feet, clasping ber hands logetiier, 

“Whiathave |b done? ane erred wildly, 
“What have done? Oa, Geotlrey, forgive 
ine! 

If there bad been suffering in his) voloe, 
there Wee Au gUiet Im lier; wo yereml, Sofi 
tense, that it softened even his anyer and 
praltie 

When he 
alone with Bell. 
ribkra. 

Heiifted his head and looked at her, 
this girl whom he bad loved and whous 
he bad lifted to mo high « place im tis 
heart, 

She stood, pale as a broken lilv; her 
Hands clasped, her eyes fixed Upon tion 
Wilh eutreaty, shame, and pity muitagied ta 
their (Us LroOunN deplie: soe@ looked old, worn, 
Hagar Mate hibee Claes Peemurtifiad, Sortibbane 
Woah Who tad Walizead witht tilt w few 
eveniugs before, r@igning «a queen in the 
brilliant ball roour where so tmany of the 
upperten thousand were assembled, 


raised his head he we 
Aliek Holt bad lett) tie 


‘Hell, Belli!’ he exclatiused in) bitterest 
eorrow, ana the tears rolled heavily 
down tis cheeks, “Oh, Bell, bow eould 


your" 

“LL dare notask you to forgive me,” she 
Maid tremulous!) “My siti agalnat you is 
Krealer even Clan bis against tier, brut Vvour 
love for tne is dead now, and the money of 
which TL rotytred you Is yours onee nore, 
Batil vouhave any pity, you will spare 
Doresas, anu—_" 

‘Asif beoulta hurt ber or vou!” he inter 
rup.ed Ler pasionately, ‘Besides, the 
neney —Whal tiallera it? —it is yours ty 
right, fo onot ty iaw and——'" 

"You forget,’ feebly; 
Wished ime to bave it only because aie 
thought vou guilty. [tis yours by every 
right. Doave not apent mueb,’ sne con 
Lodged. “She wished (his houseand the ser 
Vania te be retarned, and tiny own tneone 
Wee Hhotenoupgiiy and \here-—-are BOTTIE prowor 
poope whom | have helped, and ; 

lier Volee sank frou: very weakness; she 
Was worn ul, tnind and body; siie had 
reached tt 


Miie mail “tie 





actbonoof pain, «he was Ineapable of feeling 
oreuffering more just then: absolute ex 


hbaustion held ber, a though she stood up- 


rigghit @tlll, ber handsae aaped, her diui ana 
lalilow evesivit fined ipon his face, 

*) can t tt b Aiiniv now,” he said 
after #& paus “this tins ¢ ne On ne t 
sudden Y¥, Lisa Se; eruel, S) Lerrible 
lowe \ i* bese} ) l ] with 

re La jase ~ ) I 
- ° W ive wile 











THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


There waa no doubt in bis mind that she 
loved him, even as be loved ber,but he did 
not love her well enough to take ber to his 
beart now, sin-«#talned and degraded aa abe 
War, 

Him mind waa too shallow to understand 
that «a noble nature way fall into sin, and 
through repentance and contrition 
rise to loftier heights of nobility and bon- 
or. 

Ile could not understand that, if she had 
loved bin, it would bave been «#& lui pos- 
wibie for ber to bave married bim, with- 
holding such « seeret frou him, ag it would 
have been liipossible to come bebind = bim 
if the darkness and sLeatne a dagger in his 
heart 

Sue had not loved him, and that bitterest 
pang of desertion and rejected .ove was 
kpared ter, 

Yet, laintand exhausted as she was, the 
words stung ber with a deeper sense of hu- 
Wwilliagion that he suouid deem her #0 un- 
worthy. 

Perhaps if she had loved him she bher- 
seit would bave felt her unworthiness and 
have inagoitied the gulf ber sin bad be- 
tween Liner, 

“You cannot despise ine more than I de- 
epee tiysell,’’ she sald almost inaudibly. 
“Tf there is any atonement—"’ 

“Do you think I want to add to your 
aufl- ring?’ be added passionately. “On, 
Iheil, what # cruel fate has come upon 
ual!’’ 

She murmured something, be could not 
teli what, but ber intense palior, her dim 
oyesx and quivering lips, startled bitin; he 
wuwehe Was unfit for any further excite- 
nontor agilaliou,and @ great pity Overcaias6 
his wOger xgaliel her, 

“If | have been barsh, forgive me,” he 
said hurriedly. ‘Bell, | aun sorry, 1 think 
you have broken tiny heart, and yet if it 
be any comfort lo you lo hear ine Bay that 
l forgive you tually and treely, l aay it 
now.”’ 

Sue raised her languid eyes to his face 
and tried to thank hius, but the words were 
so lowly spoken that be could not hear 
them; standing beside ber, be stooped and 
lilted one of the little ice-cold hands, and 
touched it gently with bis lips, 

(iently, tenderly alunost,as the action was 
performed, it bad all the bitterness of a 
iarewell; wuen be released the little hand 
it fell heavily at her side, passive and 
inert. 

* you areill,” he said anxiously, “Let ine 
s6nd KOMeOonsE——" 

Sue shook her head feebly, and tried 
again to thank hit, but the white lips were 
suf} and duinb, and would not obey her 
will; her eyes followed bitin as he turned 
nud walked to the door, and rested upon 
him for # moment @6re the door closed after 
tilin, then the white lids fell slowly, and 
hid the lustrous agonized @yes, 

A tow culuutes later, Doreas,burrying in, 
found Bell lying back in her chatr,rigid and 
Motion less, and quice insensible, 

lier overtaxed strength had failed 
under the terrible strain of the last few 
hours, 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 


ry\lilo nextday Bell Stanley and Dorcas 

| bane left Loudon, and the beautiful 
heres 

whither, 

sue vet without seeing Geoflrey Hamil- 
lon agetin, allbough the young painter was 
anxious lo see her, in order to persuade 
her torecept half the fortune which the 
love of ber adopted mother would have 
ade hers in any event 

Mra. tlamilton had never really cered for 
hii, he said, and «he bad loved Bell: if 
that fatal inistake had not been uade she 
would doubtless have suared her wealth 
between thew; Kell must Keep at least half 
the fortune, Creottrey argued passionately, 
sittin in private conclave with Mr, Clark, 
whe, loronce in his long professional ex- 
perienes, found himself Surprised, Coiu- 
founded, and bewtldered, 

“She wil not accept one farthing from the 
nan she lias wronywed,’’ Alick Holt said 
with conviction, and be was right; while in 
his heart he wondered greatly at the love 
which, Knowing all her penitence, should 
stil bave deemed her unwortuy; wondered 
and rejoteed, since he hiuiself, who loved 
her so truly,taigut bope to win her for bitn- 
melt, 

(Jutetly a8 it was all settled, people could 
nov fall to suspect # tnyetery, but no one 
Knew exactiv whatit was,and the opinion, 
alinost generaliy believed, Was that a later 
willot Mra, Hamilton's had been found, 
which tnade ber busband’s nephew her 
heir. 

The matter would surely have caused 


Vanished, no one knew 


) bore cOulnent bad the season not reached 


ite close ere the rumor spread that Misa 
Hamiiton tad left Park Lane, but the vot- 
aries Of fashion, Who migut have been ex- 
peeled to take toost interest, was preparing 


j to take flight to German baths aud fashion- 
| able Wa erlog-piaces, and although they 


iaiked of it, and affected pity for the girl 
Who bad returned to ber natural obseur- 
ity, there Was notinuch real sympathy for 
Beil, 

The wir! bad been too beautiful to make 


| Ihany iriendsof her own sex, too proud 
ilmitin Doty Slrenyth to the 


tod reserved to be very popular even with 
the then who were captivated by her beauty 
and grace, 

lLwiy Saxby wrote Bell a little note of 
condolence before leaving town for Trou- 


Ville, and twoor three men about town 
Ked pale and grave fora little whilebut 
anong matchmaking mothers and their 


uaArriageatl: ixughters the feeling was 


if f reliel and @atisiaction that so dnn- 
Sarival bad been removed from their 
7 ‘ nA ‘ fant 
~ it n 1 SALISIA st! 
BO What 1ieda DY the remembrance of 





the devotion which the young artist who, 


from being an obsacure detrimental, Lad 
become one of the moat eligible partis of 
the year, bad shown for Bell, during that 
brief season when sbe hed shone |ike & 
meteor in the sky or London society, from 
which she bad disappeared so suddenly 
and entirely. 

Might he not feel it incumbent upon bim 
to marry the girl who, by some inistake, 
fortunately discovered, bad inberited the 
wealth which should really have been 
hia, 

But by and by this fear was entirely re- 
moved, Mr. Hamilton had gone abroad, 
where be waa going tocontinue for a time 
the study of theart to which he was 80 
devoted, and the ex-heiress had van- 
ished as completely as if she had never 
existed, 

One or two men who had known and 
loved Bell ground their teeth with oon- 
tempt when they thought that Geoffrey 
Hawuiilton's attentions to her had only been 
wercenary. 

If she bad listened to them, they told 
themae! vea, thinking of the graceful shape, 
the lustrous eyes, the crimson lips and 
siow sveet siunile of the girl who had 
charined them, tue mere loss of her for- 
tune would have been no hindrance to 
their wooing! 

And s9thie nine days wonder came and 
went, and then some other excitement c- 
curred, which blotted it out of the short 
and treacberous memories which prevail 
among the votaries of fashion, 

The truth, therefore, was never divulged. 
No one save Mr, Clark was made acquaint- 
ed with that ein of Mabel Stanley’s life 
which shadowed and darkened it to its 
end. 

Geoffrey Hamilton, indeed, in his full 
and complete forgiveness of it, would have 
Kept ita secreteven from the old lawyer, 
put Beil overruled him. 


Her penitence was deep and sincere, and 
no bumiiiation seemed too great a punish- 
ment for ber sin; and she herself wrote to 
Mr. Clark a full confession, which gave the 
old inan a mingled sense of anger, pain, 
and amazement; anger at the fraud; 
pain thatthe child of his old triend, the 
girl whom he adinired, sbould have fallen 
so low; and amazement, alinost incredu- 
lous atnaz3ment, at the ease and safety with 
which the fraud had been accomplished. 

‘But forthe confession,’’ the lawyer said, 
sitting before writing-table, with amazo- 
ment, almost amounting to stupefaction, on 
his bandsome, clear-cut face, “ it would 
never have been discovered. Mra, Mason 
was dead; if she had lived, her own security 
would have chained her lips, and the same 
motive, enven ,apart frow her love for 
Mabel Stanley, would have influenced Mrs, 
Fane. Mabel Staniey might truly have 
kept the money only for tuie tardy atone- 
ment, I supposes her conscience awoke sud - 
dently froin 1s sleep, 


“There was no other reason, was there? ”’ 
he added, looking up suddenly at his 
nephew, who stood by the mantel-piece, 
leaning bis elbow upon it, 

‘It was not trom any fear of discoy- 
ery?” 

No,” Alick answered, not turning his 
pale and haggered lace towards the Keen 
eyes which were 80 penetrating in theis 
g1z%. 

“As you Say, discovery was impossible, 
Besides, had it not been 80, she Knew that 
sbe was safe. Hamilton would never have 
taken my steps to punish her or Mra, 
Fane,’ 

“Why not?’ asked Mr, Clark, sharply. 
“She had wronged hit seriously.’”’ 

“Yeu, she had wronged hitm,’’ 

‘And he would not have resented that 
wrong?” 

“No; or if he resented it, he would not 
have revenged it.’’ 

‘‘He was in love with her, I suppose,” 
Mr. Clark said, dryly. “‘Why did ne not 
marry her? | suppose his love was not 
great enough to Overlook such a sin as 
bere! Well, he was quite right; a man 
wants 4 true woman for a wife, not one 


“tle could hardly have found a truer wo. 
nau than she was,’’ the young man said, 
hurriedly. ‘‘Unole, you, who know the 
whole story, will surely judge her wore 
leniently. You know tne fatal mistake— 
unavoidable, under the circurnstances— 
which she made, when ber heart was brokeu 
by ber sister’s death. Was it any wonder 
that, when vengeance against the man 
who she deemed guilty of that death was 
within her grasp, she should not wish to 
make bin suffer? She was notin a condi- 
tion t discern right from wrong: sne was 
maddened, miserabie, heart-broken, and, 
from the moment the deed was done, I am 
sure she regretted it, and would have un- 
doneitifshe could, But there was Mrs, 
Fane, who was implicated,and she dreaded 
the eflects of discovery, and they could not 
tell that Gecfirey Hamilton was not acruel 
man, who would punish the sin they had 
comrnitted——"’ 

“I# ‘crue!’ the proper word to use?” Mr, 
Clark said calunly. ‘Would not ‘just’ be a 
wore correct term?” 

‘There are occasions when justice is 
Synonymous with cruelty,’’Alick answered 
bastily. “Uncie, no punishment could 


| have wade her suffer more cruelly than 


did the knowledge that the innocent had, 
through her,suflered forthe guilty. Besides, 
86 Was nota happy woman. 1 think the 
sin 8he had couunitted was always present 
belore her, It haunted her every moment, 
and that suffering of bers would have ex. 
Plated a nore serious crite.” 


“Would it?) My dear Aliok,it is only 
Datural that Mavel’s youth and beauty 
8! ild ave Bou effect n vou, and n- 
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and impervious to, even to her, 
tiona, and yet——-”’ 

He paused; then, as he met the young 
man’s sorrowful eyes, he added very 
quietly— 

“And yet 1 am sorry for the poor ehild, 
Alick, almost as sorry a8 you are yourself,” 

“Thank you, sir,” Alick Holt said 
gravely; but, simple as the words were, 
there was a depth of gratitude in they, 
which many @ more pro:use acknowledge. 
ment have lacked, 

“And the real culprit goes scot free,” 
Mr, Clark said, after a short silence, “Pay. 
line Stanley's betrayer inarries Miss Brad. 
ley, and comes into her milli ma. Poetical 
justice is not satistied there, Alicx,’’ 

“No, sir; but when Hawwilton would 
have toid Miss Bradley the story, Bei! 
hereelf begged him to keep silent ”’ 

“And vet it must have cost her something 
to forego her vengeance,”’ tue old law yer 
remarked quietly. 

‘I bope he will treat his wife well,” 

“Miss Bradley’s lawyers are looking 
sharply alter ber interest,’? Alick said 
similing. 

“Her tortune is being strictly settled 
upon herself, and under her control, | 
was going to ask you,’ he went on quietly, 
“fora couple of days’ leave. I have noti- 
ing very important on hand now,” 

“Certainly! You want a couple of days 
with the partridges, | suppose? Well, it 
will do you good; you've been looking 
haggard and out of sorts,” 

‘It is not that, sir; I wished to goto 
Dingle!” 

“To Dingle?” repeated Mr. Clark, look. 
ing up with astart, ‘1s it possiblethat—” 

He paused, The thought, which tad 
never struck hiin before, was a Strangely 
unwelcome one, 

‘it is quite possible,”’ Alick answered 
gravely and steadily. ‘Uncle there is 
but one woman in the world who can inake 
or mar my life! I love Mabel Stanley! J 
have loved her since the first moment] 
saw her, and if she cannot return that love, 
my lite will be a lonely one, unblessed by 
the love of wile and child.’’ 

‘As inine is,’’ murwured his uncle inanu- 
dibly ; and a sbort silence followed, 

‘J suppose it would be no use refusing 
my consent?” he said then griinly. “The 
choice between an old uncie and a young 
love would be soon made!” 

“Such a choice would give me the keen- 
est pain,’ Alick answered gently. “You 
will not force ine to have to make it, Uncie 
Unwin?” 

“No, I will not,” theold man answered 
quietly. ‘Repentance, which is such a 
source of joy & angels, may well blot out 
sin here on earth! J can see—perhaps that 
is because 1 am a lay wer, a bundred feasible 
arguments the poor girl might have used, 
not only to excuse, but to justify her sin, 
and to retain the money which Mrs, Hamil- 
ton wished her to bavs. I think 1 would 
rather she had not yielded to the teupta- 
tion in the first place, Alick, but she bas 
made atonement. You may goto Dingle, 
and tell her,’’ he added, as Alick, moved, 
‘eager, grateful, tried tou thank him, ‘“thata 
daughter’s welcome awaits her here.” 

“It she will come,’’ the young man 
said tremulously. “I think—I think she 
wili.”’ 

**] think so, too,’”? answered Mr. Clark 
drily,a8 he resumed his peu and went back 
to the work which filled his lite and left no 
time in which to discover tne void which 
nay Or may not have existed in his solitary 
bachelor existence, 


fascina- 





CHAPTER XAXXVIII. 


T was growing near thedusk of the Sep- 

tember day when Alick Holt reacned 

the village of Dingle, and leaving bis 
traveling bay at the one little inn of which 
the village boasted, walked towards the 
White House, 

It was a fine evening, clear and still, and 
the lovely landscape — loucbed by the 
gorgeous coloring o! the most beautilul, 1! 
of tne saddest, season Of the year—was {o0k- 
Ing ita loveliest. 

The woods beyond, where Pauline had 
met her talse lover, and wandered will 
bim in that Jove-dreain which had so lr 
riolean ending, were glorious with the 
tints of autumn; gold, and russet, aud ye 
low, and red, and many a abade of 
brown had replaced the green tints of 
the trees, and but few of the leaves had 
fallen yet. 

There was a touch of coldness in the alt 
which, with the gorgeous hues of the (ree, 
said that the suminer was gone, and the 
dusk was gathering early; tne long, ligbt 
evenings bad departed for the year, Very 
soon night would cloxe in where now it 
was broad daylight. 

Alick Holt walked on slowly; the 6% 
press train by which he had travelied ) 
Chagford had seemed to bis impatience 0? 
crawl at @ snail’s pace, but now that bls 
goal was reached he lingered, He wondered 
now she would receive bin, this beauty 
unhappy girl whose young /Jife tad been 
ko terribly clouded at first oy anotuers 
and then by her own. Wouid she ace? 
his love and let him try to make the future 
brighter than the past nad been? 

True love—such love as Alick Holt fe! 
for this poor falien idol—is Jailhiul and 
changeiess, " 

Had all the world turned against eo" 
Stanley and loaded her with scorn * i 


contempt and opprobriuin, he w' uld have 
stood beside her and held to beri! i 
Shaken truth and faith and bOVes ; 


Geoftrey Hamilton, in righteous au2e! 
ber sin, made it public and given 


justice, had she been tried and julg 


condemned, Alick, lawyer a8 ft , 
apecting the powe of the lawa Us . 
would have ved r t 

iy an 1 with the preater pi : 
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even while be admitted its justice from 


legal point of view, 
lie had suftered when the knowledge of 
ner sin had come to bim as be had never 
‘tered before; it bad filled bim with 
or of the sin and pity for the sin- 


4 


pierhe 
ile bad felt as if he must put the width of 
world between them or he would forget 
er gutitio his adoration for her beauty, 
iis [ove for herself, 
I) he had done so, distance, absence, 
vation would have been of no avail 
veto inerease ble love, for it was that 
ve which comes “once in a lifetime 
99> 
» loved her with a tove which only a 
ole nature sould feel, with that love to 
ich Mrs. Browning aliuded, when she 
ole that: 


‘*Those never loved, 
Who dreamed that they loved once!" 


fo bin, wuilty, she was still a queen,and 

iy altoe in bis own mind they were to- 

no her guilt, since when he had 

-sod ber secret, he had not divulged 

{ pero otional, sell-econtained, reserved as 

wo be could have tallen at his uncie’s 

id blessed nim tor those few words 
whieh convaincd 80 great a truth, 

ii pontanee, which is such a@ source 

y to angels, inay well blot out sin 


lle sad that to hiusself more than once, 
valked through the lanesin the fair 
itututal dusk, 

lie Virginia creeper clainbering over the 
» reboot the protty bouse bad donned its 
riches! coloring, and was alone in the sun- 

yiow, 

fhere was noonein Bight in the quiet 

re when Alick Holt paused,and standing 

jooked long and earnestly atthe pretty, 
ait eotlapea, 

Bul as hestood,aslight young figure came 
Lirocugb the wicket pate, and the young 
veo’s heert leaped within biun as he recog- 
zed Be ll. 

Sho came on slowly, not seeing bim as be 
drew back into the shadow of the bedge, 

| himmelt unseen, he let his yearning 
eves test upon the face he had nhungered 

' thirsted to see during the weary weeks 

of these two tong months, 

S.6 wes changed, greatly changed, and 
the alteration was «a sorrowtu! one; she had 

stall the restless, half sorrowful, halt 

iting beauty which bac given Bo great a 

arm to hertace, there was a settied sad- 
eas abOUL the patient mouth which was sad 
Loses none ko youtiy. 

Soe was thinner too, and paler, and she 
was dressed in black, # sombre, softly-fall- 
ing gown, which clung closely to ber, and 

ss made ullerly without ornament. 

‘Could not help contrasting it with 
roo plush roves which she had worn 
wt time they metjand which had made 
lor alt the trayility of her appear- 
nee less apparent 

- waikod stowly, heavily, with a ling- 

step vhich did not come from 

\eo.neses of body, but from heaviness of 

ati. 

[ul s.ow as herstep was, it was bringing 

r towerdsa him down the green lane, 

verand nearer, and the young man’s 

ttorobtbed fastand furiously, 

, moment passod,a moment fraught with 
toXlet¥, rapture, and passionate love; then, 
i close to hing, she lifted up her eyes, 
ww LHeY iset bis, 

fine basket she carried fell from her fin- 

sealleriog ItS Wealth of autumn blos- 
son son the green sward at their feet, 

lier tace changed; a sudden rapture 

spersed its sadness, like the sun sud- 

y breaking trom behind the clouds; 
instant she was young and beautiful 


Lock! she said,in alow voiceof music, 
en Slaygverel, and inight bave fallen, but 
Caught ber do hisatms,and held her 

ral heart. 
nla she reeted there, her 
hos, ber mouth parted ina faint, 


‘happy Stile, passive, UNrTeSISLiny, 


ow that 


rLUturobbing against his, faint in the 
f unreal, happiness of the imo- 
«oO good Loses him again. Shecould 
tie V 


\ ivan pare ed with lony thiratcould not 
way the ecupot cold water held to his 
ps. neither could Bell put aside this 
u of happiness, even though it 
tturn (o bitterest waters ere it had 
passed ber lipe, 
»AeK the bliss of that inoment made 
rail past suffertig. 
had never dreamed that she loved 
ws heloved her, but he read it now in 


weet, Lanwuld, stalling eyes resting on 
ey and te eould bave stood for an 


“oin that tranee of deligit, holding that 
ler fori: to his beart, looking into 
“Worleyes, with bis own great love 
Sisaring his face and taking it beauti- 

t nt like # young god's, 
awoke trou: that dream. She raised 
from his arn, but she was 


re w frou: head to foot: the 
rosé flush mad died cutof her 

sded fromm ber 6Ves, a yreal 

bit r i1iob; be had come to ner 


pily,anud she bad betrayed 
i me,’’ she said un 
tuyh, and to force ber 
his, “T thought 





THE SATURDAY 


**You came upon me so suddenly,” she 
i tremulously, “I beg your pardon, Mr. 

olt.”’ 

“I prefer ‘Alick,’”’ he sald gently. 

A faint blash rose in the pale face for a 
moment, then it faded as the last sunset 
glow dies out of the western eky. 

“There is nothing wrong?” she asked 
after a moment, releasing berself from his 
arips and standing erect. 

‘*Must my presence be al wavs associated 
With something wrong?’ he said very 
gooey: “T hope not. Iocameto see you, 


“It--it was very good,” she murmured 
faintly. 

“T bave interrupted your walk,’’ he oon- 
tinued, taking her littie band and holding 
is closely. “Forgive me, I can guess where 
you were going, and when you have re- 
cevered from the start I gave you, shall we 
Ko together, dear?” 

Without a word she turned and they 
walked slowly to the White House to- 
getber, 

The ball-door was open; the last ravs of 
the setting sun lingered in the pretty old 
hall; the house was very still, with that 
stillness which one associates with death or 
with sone great trouble, 

Bell pushed open the drawing-room door 
and they entored, 

The windows were open; the picture of 
Pauline hung over the mantel-piece—the 
sweet blue 6yes seeined to 8 nilea weloome 
as Alick entered; and a bowl of late roses 
OD @ sinal! table were giving out their even- 
Ing fragrance lavishly. 


Bell sank down on a low chair; the sud- 
den unexpected meeting bad startied and 
unnerved her; besides, she feared, with a 
positive physieal dread, what the next few 
minutes would bring. 

Alick stood, leaning his shoulder 
against the tall mantel-piece, looking 
down at her with tenderest love and glad- 
ness, 

Now that he knew that she loved himn,no 
foolish scruples of bers eahould part thei; 
be would not leave ber again until she had 
promised to be his wile, and then it 
would be the happiness of his life to win 
back the brightness which belonged to her 
youth. 

No tormal greeting had passed between 
them, aud it was too late for one now; 
neither heeded, neither perceived the 
omission. 

The girl sat inuteand trembling,until the 
young twnan, bending towards and taking 
the two shaking bands inw bis, held them 
in his strong, warm clasp, 

“Have you no word of weloome tor me, 
Bell?”’ be said tenderly. ‘Aim 1 to believe 
what those sweet eyes of yours kaid to me 
in the lane a moment sinoe,or am I wo 
credit that little cold mouth, which bas not 
spoken a kind word to me yet, save 
that ‘Alick,’ which was #0 pleasant to 
hear?”’ 

‘What can I say to you?” the girl asked 
faintiy. ‘‘Why did you come, when the 
sight of me—of me —imust be so painful to 
you?’’ 

“And yet lcame,’’ he answered softly, 
“to ask you, to entrest vou never to let me 
lose sight of you agaln.”’ 

She looked up, startled, and rose, trying 
to disengage her bands from his, 

©Oh, no! Ob, no! Tam not worthy,” she 
said unsteadily, but with more vehemence, 
“Youf rget—?’’ 

“T forget nothing!’ be exclaimed, stil 
holding the little struggling bands, ‘Bell, 
from the first moment laaw you I loved 
you, and | have never ceased to do sol” 

“Oh, no! Oh, nol”? she repeated again 
wildly. ‘*You forget what I am! You for- 

eS 

“When I forget you, Bail, I shall bave 
ceased to exist,” be said, with passionate, 
intense tenderness, “Come to me,darling, 
and when youare tiny wife l—”’ 

“J, your wile!” she echoed, “I, who, if 
I had iny deserts, should be in a felon’s 
call. Must Il reminag ‘ou what you are, 
Alick, and what I am?”’ 

“You are my love, uy life; the one wo 
man in the world for me,’’ he said. ‘1 am 
the inan who loves you nore dearly than 
woman was ever loved before, i think, in 
all this wide world,” 

“T am not wor by,” she whispered, “Ob 
leave me! Be merciful !—I am not worthy! 
Remember bow bhesourned ne! Think how 
degraded—”’ 

“Bell, are you going, now, for sone false 
and foolish scrup!6, to break my heari?’’ he 
said reproachtully. 

Sbe made no avuswer, He bad taken ber 
in bis arcos again, for 6he was alinost faint- 
ing with the passionate joy, and love, and 
despair which Hlied ber heart, and she 
rested in them, unresisting, yet unyielding, 
with the passiveness of uller weakness, 
while he peaded with her, as “aan would 
plead for what waa dearer to i lun than very 
life. 

And while she listened, he knew that she 
was resolute, 

Her love for bim,greater and deeper than 
it had ever been, nourished and strength 
ened by her solitude, 80) peopled by the 
recollection of a!! nis goodness to bher,tore: d 
her to feel herself unworthy of the high 
honor he I#id at her feet. 

A woman who had sinned as ebe had sir- 
ned, mnight love him as she loved him, but 
she could not be his wife, 

Alick read her anewer in the despair 
upon her face, as she lifted her dim eyes ty 


his face. 


Have pity!’ she moaned. ‘Il aio 80 weak 
4a “ le a 
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sball not leave me! 
Bell!” 

She was drifting into unconsciousness 
when the passionate prayerin bis voioe won 
her back; she shook off her faintness by a 
strong efiort. 

*Yea!’’ she whispered vaguely, ‘‘yes 

“Can you hear me?’’ be said eagerly. 
“Oh, love, torgive me if Tam cruel to you, 
bat I cannot lose you. You do ‘ove me, do 
not you? Then why tnust I yo?’ 

“Tam not worthy,” she said,more firmnly 
than she had yet spoken. ‘Yes, [love vou, 
1 love you, but of what use is it? Your 
friends—your uncle——" 

A sudden, giad light shone in his hag- 
gard, imploring face; he gathered her more 
closely his heart. 

“My uncle told me to tell you that there 
was a daughter's welcome waiting for you," 
he sald tenderly. “And my mother—who 
knows all, too, Bell, for I told her myself 
—said that the second kiss I gave you was 
to be from her!’’ 

“Alick!"’ 

The incredulous joy on her face was 
pathetic to see, 

“Oh, love!” he said brokenly, “only one 
thing can aeparate us, your want of love for 
ine. If you love me, come to me,and make 
all our hearts so glad and happy in the fu- 
ture that the past ehall be blotted out, Ir 
you love ms, Bell !’’ 

“Ab! she said softly, in the sweetest 
whisper, “how can I help loving you?” 

“IT hope you will not try,” he answered, 
and, stooping, pressed upon the pale and 
quivering lips the first love-kias they had 
ever known; and, with # little, low sob of 
joy and grief, Bell stepped out of the dark 
ness of joneiinesa and remorse into the 
broad, golden light of love. 


Bell, my darling! 


* ” * o ” + 


Alick liolt has never regretted his tmar- 
riage. 

To him, his wife—sweeter, and better,and 
nobler for the fiery furnace of remorse and 
repentance through which she passed —is 
still a queen Among Women, and Mr. Clark 
has never had reasen to repent the yener- 
ous faith in her which tnade him utter the 
words which Alick says won this) peer. 
less wife for him. Alick hitueself isa rising 
man, 

He has wealth and influence, and aill 
one day occupy adistinguished position in 
the public service of bis country; but it is 
neituer for ber beauty—although it has re 
turned to her—or for her position, that Bel! 
is honored and loved, 

The rewembrance of the one great sin of 
her life makes her gentle, patient, gener 
ous, and many and many @ secret action of 
kindness and charity might be traced to 
her, 

Geoffrey Hamilton married «a pretty, 
penniless girl, who adores him; his wealth 
bas destroyed his artistic ambition, and hea 
little wile’s adoration balf pleases, hall 
b res bio; still he is bappy, and when he 
meets Mra, Holt, his tnanner has «@ strange 
deference about it. 

Hemeets Fulton Leclere, too, occasionally 
in society; be looks bayyard, weary, dis 
satistied; he is Kind however to his plain, 
underbred wife, who loves him, «nd who 
wonders sometines why Mr. Hamilton, 
who was once ber husband's intimate 
triend, should heve ceased even to bow to 
him when they meet, 

Dorcas Fane isan old woman now, but 
her life iano Jonger haunt d by fear; her 
remorse if necessarily less deep than 
Mabel’s, and she is quite happy, reigning 
in the nursery in Alick Hlolt’sold fashioned 
bouse, where,—while she is very proud of 
4a bright, bold Stanley, who is his eidext 
4on,—she regards, with @special love and 
tenderness, a vellow-haired little girl wo 
is called Pauline, 

Anu Bell, too, is bappy, although she 
will carry the shadow of her sin about her 
until ber life’s end, 

It makes her bhumbler, gentler, in ber 
judgments, more charitable than she milglit 
otherwise have been, 

He who knows her best, and who re 
members ber temptation as well as ler 
fall, loves hear most deeply, and honors her 
with highest honor, and ste 
that love and that honor. Her «it was 
great, but equally great was her repentance 
and her suffering, and while we 
the depth of her fall, let us not forget, as ao 
many 4r6 prone to do, the yreatuess of her 
temptation and the bitter panys of lier re 
pentance, 


aAworhy o 
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[THK END. ] 
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IN OTHER DAYS. 


Fashion revolyos in cycies, Tie ticst 
yroverqgue, inconvenient, and distiyuring 
practions, after first auusing 4 woneralion 
wwen disgusting it, and dGdesee idiny frou 
queens to the kitchens, Noally disappear, 
aud remain Obsolete long 6nough to be 
practically forgotten, 





Then sowie caterer for wotnuanu'’s whites 
jipsyinto the luck y-bayg of antiquity, and 
discovers along defunct idea, which ia 66 
uabilitated; but witiia dilferenes, flora re 
suecitated fashion never arises ti tue init 
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bustle, must have been the least inoon 

venlent—certainly the moat manageable, 
It Was ®o arrenged that it oould be drawn 
or folded up under the arins by a hinge de- 
vice, leaving the wearer's figure in ita na 
tural dimensions when entering or sitting 
in « carriage or crowded theatre. 

High heels were another revival, but the 
latter day versions of the whim are coarse 
and clume@y in comparison with the daintier 
and neater originals worn in tie laat) cen 
tury, specimens of which in tiny shoes of 
red morocco, white queen silk, and em 
broidered black satin, survive among an- 
cestral relics, 

The wilk and satin shoes have broad 
straps (continuaions of the piece forming 
sides and back), which were crossed on 
the front through the (either silver or dia 
mond) buckles which fastened and adorned 
them, 

The heels, higher than any wodern ones, 
and covered with the same toaterial as the 
shoe, lap roll below the foot to a slbuder 
waist, and slivhtiy spread again belore 
touching the toor, 

Alter their meridian beight bad) been at 
tained, thay became gradually less, until 
Koout TS30, Our boots and shoes) were per 
fectiy Hatin the sole, and we used tothink, 
alinost with incredulity, of the possibility 
of dancing in the heeled shoo of our 
grandmothers, 

Middle-aged ladies who had, in their 
youth, been accustomed to high heels, 
looked Upon our pretty French slippers 
with great contempt, 

arly in the present century, about mid 
way iii thetransition state of heels frou 
bigh to low, the fashionable shoes were 
very tow to front, and the toes quite sharp, 
A palrot that period were tnade of tine 
linen ticking, worked with #earlet milk in 
herring-bone, or feather-atiteh, bound with 
Koariet, and adorned with litthe buckles aud 
red Lasse &, 

The preservauon of such every day 
articles beyond tie tine Of their use was, 
douotless, Owlng to an odor montinernt 
which haunted and hallowed their ou- 
broidery,. 

Whilst the fair owner was working the 
stripes, # beau of the period, taking up 
needle and silk, executed part of the 
pattern very skilifuliy, Go amasiat tier. blow 
could shoes so distinguished be disearded 
like their unsanetified, ooumnon-place 
lelloaws? 

hans, too, waxed and waned aslo mize, 
Inblike tanner, and conleuiporaneoust y 
with heels. 

]l have seon some which are centenarians, 
and whose «airy tirtings and pretty 
ALU VreSs tInay have tade moll rhyttiin 
with tie delicate lapping olthone Cinderella 
shoes, larger than the largest of modern 
fans, ; 

One of these, «a pwreal proen one, was 
useton the promenade to pive shade as 
well as alr, 

Parasola were then anknown, and the 
varden lan We as tidisjonaatle as tiie 
warden bat is now, ‘Pillany Was «a miued 
used toaterial tor uiore dressy tans, 

This was «a thin, fine, aw itleomed kind of 
White silk, and the tans were ailher 
Obpoatnented with yold oor milver, atid 
spanyles, or patted with [lowers or other 
devices, otlem by the talr owners, 

[preas whirts of tiffany were alae used, 
painted round: the 
twelve® ilvtilora baeied w sail Varig ins 
of patlerous 
Heowerm, 

lorterty tao were nol tndispousable 
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adjuncts to a teal) 
Allected by tmiotners and 
mid woures of cecupatlion during part 
the lony tours whoech those of the muniber 
who did not play cards parsed, in bene 
Olontinartyrdoius, On sOolas, or iii lea rootin, 
In Mtoall talk with Triends, al@o on duly as 
Liyh priestesses of propriety, 
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A MAIDEN'’S TEARS, 





nY miTa 





O, when @ maliden's soul le etirred 
To pity’s deepest, last exces, 
And, like some lonely, brooding bird 
Folds ite bright wings in mournfulaers. 
And pours ite sympathy in «lehe, 
That sweeten on the roey lips 
And sende the tears tuto the eves, 
To flood them with « ball eclipee, 
How brighter ite velled beauty shower 


Than all the Haht which Joy bestows 

Thus fairer the fair Mower appears 
Heneath a dewy fulness bowel 

The moon @ double lustre wears, 
Within the baloof acivud 

The music of a maiden’s mirtt 

May ‘ve the eweetest encod to eartt 

Mult teare, In love aod pity given 

Are welcomer, ty far, to Heaven 


EDGED TOOLS. 


BY KTHEL M AKNOLD, 


CHAPTER IV. 

WR the next twelve months Cecil wae 
lost to ber friends, for she spent the 
winter roaming about Italy, with a 

maid for her sole companion; and when the 
apring came she could nottear herself away 
from Florence, 

And #0 she stayed on there month after 
month, till July's beat warned her that the 
chofera demon would tn all probability 
soon be let loome upon the land; and 
the end of the month found ber in Lon- 
don, 

She retused all invitations for Auguat, 
the Brandons among the number; for she 
atill clung solitude, and a longing had 
taken possession of her to blot out these 
last yoars of social whirl, and yet back to 
her childbood and enjoy the things she had 
enjoyed then, 

In those old days, when ber father and 
mother were alive, they used to go often in 
the summer months to # tittle place near 
Kyde, 

Her mother was not strong enough to go 
abroad, and she loved the southern 
feel of the Iie of Wight, and. its 
luxuriant fuchsias and sweet-smelling 
en 

during all her years of worldly success 
Cecil had never given a theught tothe lit- 
Uesunny, happy piace, but a# she went 
about her shopping on those hot July days 
she seemed suddenly toache for the seent 
of the sea and the sight of the wooded 
anoreaswloping wently to its edge, and as 
with her the wish waa father to the deed, 
the first week in August saw her establish- 
ed in the quaint littic inn which was all 
the place could boa# 

One morning, about a week after ber ar- 
rival, she started out for her usual ramble 
on the sands, threading her way up the lit- 
tle atreet alive with barefooted children, 
thelr shining eyes telling of that eager 
happiness which was the Key-note of the 
place, 

Atthe topof the hill ene turned down a 
road leading to the seu ordered on either 
wide by fragrant bay-treea and Stately 


llexen, 

It wasa deliclous iorning, wart and 
fresh; and the sight of the blae sea giinting 
tbrough the eool green tiasses of trees 
seeined lo @xhilarate lherand to give back 


something of their « 
Ald carriage, 
Soon she Mreorged tay il 


A «el ARLICILY to her step 


View of thesea, 


morncd, GORLLL Dra Cheese meriteede tthe trees she atood 
awhile looking #traipht before her, full of 
that curious yearning pain whieh Nature in 
ber Wos8l radiant thoods seen tO produce 
In ber trienda and lovers, 

Woware so litnited i Our Capacity; we 
look at bewuty and think «wo ean e uupre- 
hend it all; butif by ehanes even a sun- 
beam Quid Ite way tito our hearts, forth- 


With they ache because (hey are not large 
enough to hold it 

Could any of ber friends have seen her 
as she stood there, thinking so indetatiya- 
Diy, they oould scarce: y have failed to no. 
tice a change in her, 


Forthe oid imperious look bad never 
Come back lobo ler face, bubin ite stead bad 
cone aD eOXpression of rest and trust, as 
though ehe bad found out tie shifliag na 
ture of the sand on which her old #e@lf-con- 
fudence had rested, and had after much 
tribulation found for it # tirtwer basis—a 
gecurer ground, 

Kut there were one or two saint lines in 


ber face which had not been there a year 
ago, and any one who loved ber well would 
have seen With some sadness the look of 
yearning in her eves, as of one who had 
weon the gates of Heaven open, only, 
next tmoment, to be inore closely bar 
red, 

Still lostin thought, she made her way 
down on the sands, aud walne i slowly o- 


wards the sea, stooping on her way to set 
On bis lege a litle fal boy Gf some two surm- 
ners, Wholn bis eayernes# to show tis 
nurse a wretched cral he waa holding in 


bis got little Outatretched hand bad 
fiat in the centre of a poo 


Inilen 
aD Was Scream 


iny lustily, without thinking of wetting up 
again. 

She stood awhile looking across the 
sunlit water, at the white sail« f the vachtea | 
standing Oul against the 1e84 Of soa | 
and aky; and whe grew daz 

ei with the wmiuit, whe f ‘ s 
- 

4 cy was ya “ 

x road she ‘ as 
w FF. if 
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| conacious Interest, it seemed to her that 


there was something familiar about the cut 
of his shoulders and the manner of bis 
alt. 

Suddenly her expremion lost its vague- 
pess and became intent and eager, and the 
next moment the blood seemed suddenly 
to rusb from her beart to her head, buazing 
in ber ears with intolerable noise, while the 
woods and the sands and the approaching 
figure seemed all toswim before ber eyes; 
and then before ashe bad time to regain ber 
se\f-command,and while her breathing was 
still sbort and labored, Wentworth was 
standing at her side, saying in his familiar 
tones, while he lifted his hat— 

“How do you do, Miss Cartwright? Isn’t 
it atrange that we should meet here, of all 
places in the world?” 

With astrong effort she controlled ber 
agitation,and the straggle gave son 6 bareh- 
ness to ber voice as she auswered, while 
her eyes looked straight across the sea: 

“Ie it strange? I don’t see why. This 
is one of the pleasantest places in all Eng- 
land.’”’ 

“And yet,” he sald, moving a step back 
to avoid the incoming tide, ‘it does seem 
strange to me to see you here.”’ 

“Which means,” she said, with a faint 
touch of bitterness underlying the assumed 
lightness of her tone, “that 1 am not cap- 
atie of appreciating it. Well, that would 
have been true of ne not 80 very long ago. 
But lately I have found something which I 
bad long mislaid.” 

“And that was?——” he asked, with the 
old mingled expression of deference and 

scrutiny. 

“My simplicity,’’ she 
gravely. 

“And are you glad to have found it? 
Does it make you happier?’ he asked, in @ 
low, eager voice, while his eyes seemed to 
burn with some hidden feeling. 

“You,” she answered slowly, Iifting her 
eyes for the first time to his; “it makes ine 
happier." 

“Then I am giad that you have found 
it,”? he anawored quistly. “Where are you 
going? May | walk a little way with 
your” 

“You, if you like,” she answered, ‘I 
am only golng a little way along the 
shore,."’ 

For some minutes they walked together 
in silence, both busy with their own 
thoughts, 

His old spell was upon her again, and 
she felt the same powerlessness to resist 
it. 

If any one bad told her at any time dur- 
ing the last twelve months that she could 
have inet Murray Wentworth and talked 
to him as though nothing had bappened, 
she would have laughed the idea to 
soorn,. 

Kut we are really the sport of emotions 
of which we hardly know the existence; 
and even if his influence had not reasserted 
itself again so quickly, a thousand and one 
other mnotives would have combined to 
inake her act as she was acting. 

As she walked along by his side, life 
seerned suddenly to have lost its prosaic 
actuality. 

She was moving in a dream, and it was 
impossible to realize that he was close to 
her in actual flesh and blood, 

Everything was indistinct; it seemed as 
if her whole being were suspended in mid 
air, and she was conscious of nothing— 
neither emotion nor thought. 

She neither asked herself why he was 
there, nor what new element had come in- 
to his look and tnanner—whbat old element 
had vanished; aud,in spite of all the agony 
of shaine she bad suffered since their last 
meeting, and her constant senseof the ut- 
ter lin possibility of ever seeing him again, 
she had no thought of the kind now that he 
was really with her, 

‘The wound seemed all at once to have 
healed; and she felt none of that burning, 
Ungling sensation she had grown #0 accus- 
tomed toin the last year whenever her 
tinind reverted to that memorable atter- 
noon, 


answered very 


he heart cannot feel beyond a certain 
point, but grows nuinb and paralyzed in 
all great moments of emotion, 

A party of girls passed them in # boat, 
Ringing to the guitar,and the sound seemed 
iniies away; and the shrill shouts of @ party 
of children in all the excitement of a 
ecricket-inatch searcely penetrated her 
ears, 


“You've been spending the winter abroad 
haven't you?” he began presently, for the 
silence was becoming oppressive, 

“Yos, in iny beloved Italy,’ she az- 
swored, the sound of his voice seeming to 
recail ber to herself. “Isthere any coun. 
try inthe world with such a poignant 
charm? The very sound of its name 
seers to send a thrill through one’s 


velnal” 


“You are very appreciative;’’ he said, 
looking ather witha quiet smile in his 
eyes, 

“IL don’t see how you know that,’ she 
answered lightly, with a touch of her old 
xalely. “To say one loves, is merely to 
raise Oneself One step above the level of 
the beasis that perish, Real appreciation 
Is a thing few of us can lay claim to, 
I’) afraid; as you would have known if 
you had seen the tourisw in Rome this 
vear!’’ 














“Ab, well! Surely the tourtat may be 
included among the beasts that perish?” 
he sald, laughing. 

“Letus turn back now,” she said, as 


they reached a ttle promontory of sea 
wéeed-covered rocks; “thisis generally the 
wa 1erings 
1 eo they turned their steps 
} Wards, w x (hOlr way along 6 Sa 5 
; @na uy he shaded road, down the 
ithe littie inn, talking in the old TOrwé 





intimacy as they went about books and 
ictures, and thin of interest to them 
th, only mutually avoiding al! allusion 
to the Brandons and to Brandonburst. 
Nor did her new-found self-possession 
leave ber till she felt bis hand meet 
hers as be said good-bye to her at the 


te. 
wut she turned quickly round and dis 
appeared through the low old-fashioned 
door-way 80 that he could not see, as he 
stood a moment looking after her, the sud- 
den tumult in her face. 

Her agitation was afterall only the be- 
ginning of the natural reaction which fol- 
lowed upon the removal of bis personal 
influence, 

Once away from the mn etism of bis 
voice and the spell of his personality, the 
tone of their interview seemed to her in re- 
trospect « monstrous imposmbility. 

Surely it must have been someone else, 
not Murray Wentworth, she said to her- 
self, with the scathing self-contempt pe- 
culiar to such occasions, to whom she had 

waxed drearily facetious on the subjects of 
tourista, or communioated her guide-book 
sentiments on the beauties of Rome, 

And yet when she tried to cheat herself 
into thinking it was somebody eise, or that 
she had dreamt it all, she found herself re- 
calling, as though to prove it real, every 
well-remembered trick of manner, every 
subtle intonation in his voice, straining her 
memory in her pathetic longing to remem- 
ber each insignificant word which had 
fallen from bis lips, 

And gradually oatof the midst of all 
this contused crowd of conflicting emotions 
one great overwhelming feeling shaped 
itselt,and took more definite form and sub- 
stance than she had ever allowed to it since 
that day in the meadow. 

The knowledge that she loved Murray 
Wentworth with all the force of ber natare 
seemed every day to burn more deeply in- 
to her soul, till the pain and the yearning 
and the loneliness seemed more than she 
could bear. 

For she deceived herself in no wise about 
the matter; she loved him absolutely with- 
out hope, 

That her love should ever be a source of 
happiness to her seemed out of the ques- 
tion, 

Moreover, she had asortof vague inde- 
tinite notion thatthe ends of justice de- 
mmanded that she should suffer; for though 
she could not honestly think nerself guilty 
of Frank Howard’s unhappy death, she 
knew that she had behaved badly to him, 
and the thought that most men would not 
have given way as he had in no way palli- 
ated her fault in her eyes, 

And thus, atall events, she was spared 
the additional bitterness of feeling that her 
sinart was undeserved. 

But in spite of her half-conscious acqule- 
scence in the decrees of fate, she shrank 
from any unnecessary increase of pain, 
and so she prayed from her heart that she 
wight not see Wentworth again. 

lt was a little hard that she sbould have 
seen him at all, and lost in a fewshort min- 
utes all the resignation and fortitude she 
had taken a year to accumulate; but at all 
events she would run no risk of meeting 
him again. 

She took practical means to ensure her 
end, forsbe went out very seldom, and 
then either in a boat skirting the distant 
bays, or a pony-carriage along the wind- 
ing roads, between hedges sweet with 
honeysuckle, 

Sowetimes after dark she would wander 
down on t) tbe rocks, and sita long while 
watching the silver pathway of the moon 
across the sea, while the soft murmur or 
the water seemed to soothe the constant 
gnawing pain at her heart. 

And yet in spite of all her efforts to avoid 
him, as each day came toan end and she 
had not seen him she fe!t a pang of disap- 
pointinent, 

Once be called atthe hotel, and she was 
‘not at home;"’ but as she heard the sound 
of bis departing footeteps on the little flag- 
ged pathway, the tears rushed to her eyes 
in spite of herself. 

There are few things in life so pathetical- 
ly absurd as this perpetual mockery of the 
will by the heart, 

One night after dinner she felt more than 
usually oppressed and unable to breathe 
in the house; and she made up her mind to 
KO fore louger walk than she generally 
took, along the sands toa rocky point en- 
closing one of the distant bays, 

The tide was going out, and so she knew 
that 8he would not have to hurry back; and 
Lhe thought of a quiet hour on the rocks 
xway from the aggressively happy in- 
hal itants ofthe village and from the noise 
of the barrél-organs s emeéd infinitely at. 
tractive, 

She had the sands allto herself as she 
walked along by the edge of the sea, and 
there was something mysterious in the 
dark shadow of the woods at her right 
— sppealed to her curious restiess 
mood, 

The point reached, she settled herself on 
a broad flat rock worn smooth by the tric- 
tion of the sea, and leant against the 
stump of & tree which owing to # recent 
storm had become imbedded in the 
sand, 

The sea was like a lake; the reflection of 
the revolving lights on the forts and on the 
‘ightship stretched right across the water; 
away Over Lhe Solent the lights of Southsea 
twiukled and sbimmered; all was still and 
sent, Save for the occasional plas of oars 











her heart beating intolerably quick, and 
then she look up through a sudden 
mist of tears to see Murray Wentworth 
standing on the rocks above her. 

«“] want to speak to you,” he said grave. 
ly, ignoring all preliminaries and speaking 
with the directness of soul to soul, “] 
have sought you for many days,” he went 
on, stepping down to ber side, “and 
I have found you at last. I must speak 
now, or I cannot have any rest or 


“W hat is it you have tosay to me?” she 
said, in a low voice. ‘1 am very weary to. 
night. Cannot it wait awhile?—to-morrow 
or the next day——”’ 

“No!’”’ he cried, interrupting her witha 
sudden passion which drove the blood 
from her heart; “it must be spoken now! 
at once! before we are either of usan hour 
older. Will you be patient and listen while 
I tell you a story?” he went on, while he 
stepped in frontof ber and stood leaning 
on # rock that was higher than the rest, 

She could not snewer. The passion in his 
voice and in his eyes filled her with a won- 
der so great that she had no words at 
her command, and she bent her head in 
silence. 

“‘Do you remember,” he said presently, 
after a pause during which he seemed to be 
laboriously controlling some emotion, 
“the firat night you came to Brandonhurst 
last year?” 

“Yes, [remember,’’ she said, scarcely 
audibly. 

Remember! 
ever forget? 

“You came down into the drawing-room 
earlierthan usual, if you remember, and 
found only Millicent and Frances 
there?”’ 

‘Yes, | did; but you were not there. How 
do you know?’’ she said wonderingly. 

And then, a8 the memory of tne words 
she had used to the girls that night flashed 
across her— 

“You do not mean—” she began, and 
then stopped very short, while the blood 
rusbed to her cheeks in hot burning 
waves, 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, “I mean that 
I was in the back drawing-room, and that 
before I could make my presence known 
to you I bad heard every word you said, 
Don’t think I tell you this,’ he went on 
gently, a spasm of pain contracting bis face 
at tbe sight of ber distress (for she had 
buried her face in her bands in an agony 
of shame), ‘‘merely to distress, Heaven 
forbid now that I should give one moment’s 
unnecessary pain; but | want you to bear 
it in mind, and try to let it plead with you 
in my benalf when, after I have told you 
all that is in my heart, I ask you if you can 
grant ine what Isosorely need and hunger 
for—your forgiveness.’’ 

“Forgiveness!” she said tremulously, “I 
have nothing to forgive.” 

‘*But you havel’’ he cried passionately. 
“So much that I can hardly dare to hope 
for pardon. ButI must tell you my story 
first, before I ask it. Long before I saw 
you, I knew you by name, and—well,since 
it is all so long ago, and it seems 80 very 
ludicrous, | may as well say it out—I dis- 
liked you in advance—thbere is no need to 
say why. When I heard you were coming, 
my first feeling was repugnance at the 
thought of meeting you; my next was a 
vague, undefined wish which resulted in a 
detinite determination as I listened to your 
words that night. I resolved to devote all 
my energies of mind and will to gain your 
love, and if I succeeded, to throw it back 
upon your hands, Bab! it makes me sick 
to think what a self-satisfied, canting by po- 
crite I was! What right bad I, of all — 
in che world, to constitute myself the in- 
strument of God’s justice and wrath! It 
seems, looking back upon it, as though I 
could never respect myself again. But 
don’t condemn me wholly yet,’’ he cried,in 
sudden agonized entreaty, misinterpreting 
a gesture on her part; ‘‘hear me to the end. 
You cannot scorn and hate me more than 
1 do mysel!!”’ 

**[ do not scorn or hate you,’”’ she said 
slowly. ‘I think you were quite right—do 
you understand me?—quite right,’’ she 
went on with quiet persistency; ‘and I de- 
served itall. Batob!” with sudden, pas- 
sionate self-pity, ‘“‘thougn I deserved it, 
surely my punishment was great!’’ 

Her words seemed to overpower bim,and 
he buried his face in his bands for a few 
moments withoutspeaking; and when he 
raised it again there was a drawn iook of 
suflering about the mouth which told of 
his struggle for self-mastery. 

‘‘Must you say things like that?’’ be ask- 
ed, in a voice in which the pain inflicted by 
her words still iingered. “I know that 
they are only my due; but I have suffered 
a great deal lately, and my powers of en- 
durance seem to have deserted me,’’ 

‘“*Won’t you finish your story?” she said, 
witb a touch of coldness in her voice—it 
seemed strange that he should talk to ber 
of suffering. “It is getting late, and I am 
80 tired to-night.”’ 

“IT will not keep you long—perhaps it is 
selfish of me to keep you at all; but if you 
will bear with me ai little, he went on hum- 
mt ‘it would make me bappier to tell you 
a RL 

“Forgive me,” she said gently, touched 
by his humility; “I did not mean to be 
unkind. I will listen as long as you 
wisb.’’ 

‘“‘Well, I did my best to make you care 
for me,"’ he went on presently, with some 
difficulty; ‘‘and, while 1 threw myself in 
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bear your voice. Butthat morning when 
the telegram came—you know what was in 
it—it seemed to rouse all my slumbering 
zealitoa white beat of Intensity, and I 
ionged witb astrength which, had I been 
more discerning, might bave struck me as 
exaygerated, 10 see, before 1 obeyed its 
summons, whether I had succeeded in my 
self-appointed task. ... It wasn't till after 
] bad left you that afternoon and was on my 
way to Loodon that I realized I bad played 
witb edged tools, and in the agony of my 
wound | knew that [loved you from the 
very tottom of iny beart, and immore every 
cay, every hour] bave lived since then, 
Yet | have done ny best to forget you; 
jor, believe me, { bave not deceived imy- 
self—1 knew how odious | must seem in 
your eyes. But a week ago Mra, Brandon 
told me you were here; and it came upon 
me like a revelation that, if | followed you 
here, at least [ mightsee you once more, 
and perbaps bear you say with your own 
lips that you forgave me. I will go away 
again at once,’’ be went on pleadingly, ‘if 
only 1 may take your pardon with me, as 
some comfort in the future, Can you for- 
give me? { knowit is mach to ask—but 
you are kind,”’ 

There was silence between them for a 
while, for she could not trust herself to 
speak, At length she said quietly, but with 
a tremor in her voice: 

' Yes, if 1 have any: hing to forgive, I for- 
give you frow my beart,”’ 

“Thank you,’’ he said, very gently, bend- 
ing down and lifting ber band w his lips. 
“Good-vye,’’ with the grave solemnity of a 
nan in the act of parting with all he loves 
most in life. ‘May ail good and bappiness 
attend you always,”?.... ‘) shali not eee 
you ayain,”’ be added, releasing her hand 


and moving astep away from ber. “I am 
going away \o-morrow,”’ 
“No, you are not going away,’’ she said 


in alow voce, euduenly rising to her teet 
as though awaken ng from a trance, 

“Woy not?” he said, a litthe unsteadily, 
coming a Slep nearer to ber. 

“Because | bid you stay,’ she said gent- 
ly, but with atouch of her old imperious- 
ness, 

“Why? he whispered, looking up at er 
with p ssionate lounging, a8 she stood raised 
alittie above tim, beautiful and Btately, 
while the moon feil soitly on ber golden 
bairand mingled with the love-light in 
hereyes. “Ou! my daring, think well 
before you answer, Why do you bid me 
stay?’ 

‘Because I love you, and because you 
know it,’’ she answered, holding out her 
aris. 

And as he held berto bis heart, of her 
own accord she raised her lips to bis, as 
though to seal ber words, 

[THE END.] 

——— - 


The Misses Lowman. 





BY H. E. GRAY. 





are directed towards abnormal mental 

phenomena, instead of the mere in- 
credulity which most of us can remember 
so well, auew dapger arises to beset any 
ritional investigation into this fascinating 
field. 

We are apt to bear only those stories of 
prescient impression which are rounded 
ofl artistically,generally to an end of calam- 
ity or death, 

The consequence is that the healthier 
minds are repelled from the whole subject, 
and it is relegated to the gloomy and imor- 
bid. 

Otners, wholesomely refusing “to meet 
trouvle balft way,’’ strive to resist any im- 
pression that. presses upon tbein, feeling 
nly that i probably “bodes no gool,’” 

It anyone ie inclined to question my 
staleipent, let Lim moot the matter of 
Lhougnt-reading, dreaas, ete., in the first 
little neighborly assembly in which he 
joins, 

It nis friends know no more of mental 
phenomena than is to be gathered froin 
1ewepapers, general Conversation, etc, 
he will find they instantiy divide intotwo 
parties, 

The dreamy, sickly and fanciful of the 
rroup are Sure “there is sommetbing in it,” 
nd each will produce bis little tale of fore- 
boding or warning. 

ine bright, heaithy and = practical will 
say “thereis very little in it, and what 

here is is mere disease, to be repressed 
n silence and got rid Of a8 s00n as pos- 
sibie.’’ 

T.isis not the way in which unknown 
facta can be ever rigotly weighed and cor- 
relaied. 

li we leave the invest yation of mental 
phenomena to weak, forepvoding minds, it 
is Only tue Inental phenomena of Weak ness 
and fear that cin ever cons to ligbt 

lt nas often s-eined to these who have 
looked with sone care into the strange 
facts of insight and foresight which life oc- 
casioually turows up to the surfscs,\hat few 
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ter, acheerful and intensely matter-of-fact 
person. 

My favored friend in those days wan a 
boy-cousin about two years tiny senior, and 
naturally at hie then age,a very unromantic 
individual, who delivered his opinions and 
advice in an uncompromial: g, brotherly 
fashion. 

It can be readily understood that in these 
circumstances, though [ was not at all a 
solitary child, yet i had an interior life 
which was solitary, 

I was in the habit of weaving long stories 
in my own mind, which I carried on for 
days together, and whose outward @x pres- 
sion was never in manuecript, but in 
strange caricature-like drawings which I 
did, in rows with lines between, alter the 
sty:e of Egyptian bierog! yphios, 

My home wasin the beart of London, 
in the centre of interests of every kind; 
bistorical, political, picturesque and tragic, 
Access to ne country was not as 6asy then 
as now, and | saw very little of it, but al- 
ways walked in tbe parks for two or three 
hours @very dav. 

i was never out of doors without an at- 
tendant of soine kind, my eldest sister be- 
ing my usualcompanion, { was never taken 
to the theatre, or indulged in late hours 
éither of night or morning. 

I bad plenty of interesting books of 
every kind; buttbe only “novel” proper 
which I had read was “Tne Heart of Mid- 
lothian,”’ which | bad found, without titie- 
page or author’s pame, in the bouse of « 
réelative’s old servant, and of which | had 
eagerly devoured every word, quite un. 
daunted even by the legai dryness of Mr, 
Sadd letree, 

1 received my education at a morning 
school tor girls, 

Education then was a simpler thing than 
itis now; but in organization, discipline, 
ete,, either that school iwust have been 
superior to its conte:inporaries, or the mod- 
@rn improvements on these lines need not 
be boasted of; for in thew | have never seen 
it sur passed —secarcely equalled. 

1 got on well with all my teachers; was a 
great favorite with two of them. My pet 
subjects were drawing and history, and I 
gained many prizes, 

I generally had one favored associate; but 
iny school attachinents never rose to the 
dignity of trie,dsbip; I tear I held them 
rather loosely. 

I was on good terms with all my school- 
fellows, but beld a littie aloof trom 
them, We had not many interests in oom- 
mon, 

My home life was of a sterner pattern 
than most of theirs, and I cared little for 
the parties and the dressing in which they 
took delight. 

1 was a little sharp-tempered and “diff—i- 
cult,’ inclined to take my own way, and 
to nersist ia it, perhaps not always pleas 
antly. 

~  oneh for myself and for the i: fluence 
about me. 

fue uvouse in which the school was held 
was within a lew doorsof my own home, 
It was a fine old mansion, which had be- 
longed to very graud foik in the reign of 
Coarles I[., and more recently had been 
ocou pied by a fasnionab!é ciub of the fa-ter 
kind, where for purposes of gaming, duel- 
ling, and other illicit: practioes, sundry 
secret doors, false floors, ete., bad been in- 
troduced into its construction, 

These days, how-ver, bad passed away 
long betore my birth, and for years it vad 
veen a high class ladiew rchool, its 
wicked old contrivances left useless and 
innocent. 

But its generally dignified arrangements 
reinained usetul., Its white stone Siaircase 
needed no car pet. 

lis well-separated rooms prevented any 
class, ¢ven aBloging ove, from disturbing 
ite neighbors, Its greatentrance hall, with 
its three divisions, planned probably tor 
the purpose of securing delay when desir- 
able, was still specially useful. 

The first was a mere lobby, on to which 
the outer doors stood open during schoo! 
nours, 

Giiass doors yave admission to the second 
hall, which was furnished with formes for 
the convenience of servants waiting to @s- 
cort their young ladies, 

The doors of the third, or inner hall, 
were kept clasped and guarded by the 
scboo)]-room maid, and it was furnished as 
a dressing-room, with looking glass, hang 
ing pegs, etc. 

I have dwelt on the description of the 
ball, because it is the scenery of this atory 
ef mine—which is no story atall,in its 
end. 

Let me add that in those days schoo! life 
was divided by “quartere,’? not ‘ierius,”’ 
and that new scholars were entered very 
rarely + xcept «t these Quarters, 

Well, | was about twelve years of age. 
It was the middie of a quarter; I think 
about the end of Ostober; atime at whien | 
ther6 Wes no excitement about @exauilua 
tions, pr.z:%, Or S8ChOUl arrivais or pars: | 
Ings. 

1 had lived through tny usual quiet, 
fully-cocupied day, and bad gone Ww bed | 
at wiv regular hour. Tuen I had a} 
dresm,. 

I way pause here to ‘ay that all my life I | 
have been what 1 tary venture to 
ratber rational dreamer, I have 
ever dreamed of borrors or of . 
exciting events of aoy kKind,but of jiieve y 
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EVENING POST. 


and helped by dreams, But it is very 
seldom Indeed that I can recall more than 
generally plearant !mpreasions, 

Oa this cocasion I dreamed that T was, as 
usual, walking to echoo!|—thia was the only 
out-door exoursion I ever made alone—the 
echool being, aa I hsve said separated by 
only twelve or thirteen bouses from my 
home, 

In front of me I saw two tall young girls, 
clad in the deepest mourning, and accom. 
panied by an elderiv gen lewmean aso in 
deep mourning. (Note that detall.) Of 
the girls I noticed nothing but their ape. 
cially sombre attire and somewhat lanky 
figures, 

But as T passed them the gentleman 
turned and «poke to me, and [ saw that he 
bad fine high features and a long gray 
beard, 

He oontinued speaking to me till we 
reached the sonool door, There the girls 
passed in sitentiy, and as if quite unaware 
of the presence of the old gentleman or 
myself, I saw them walk through the aec 
ond division, but we lingered in the outer 
lobby. 


He spoke with much empbasis and great 
gesticulation, Wh-ther or not laeemed to 
him to respond I cannot aay, but it was it 
1 heard nothing. 

The dreain ended here; or at least as far 
asimmy memory was concerned, Whether 
I woke at this juncture or the dream faded 
off in met, as dreams sometimes do, | can- 
not recall, 

Next morning I went to schoo! as usual, 
and going straight up into the asehool-room 
Baw, On seats facing the door, the two 
heroines of my dreaw; the tail, palesabie 
clad giris, 

It is odd that Ioan remember distinctly 
that | was not greatly surprised or iimn- 
preseed; the tact being such coincidences 
as tnis were not uncouinon to we at that 
tine, 

If more had not followed 1 should no 
doubt have forgo'ten all aout this, though 
I turned the m tter over in mv inind, with 
a half laugh. “Whataiulid'e these things 
are,” lL thought. ‘Why did I dreatn about 
these girle and an old wentiomwan, and then 
encounter the girs, but no old yentioman? 
Where is he?” 

We will call the girls the Mteses Low- 
man (1 do notwive the right name). They 
and | sat in different divisions and werein 
separate ¢ asses, and tuere was no com- 
munication whatever between us, except a 
forusal bow, if we chanced to meet out of 
echool-hours in the street. So weeks 
passed by. 

1 was at that time receiving some special 
instruction in drawing, and #8 no other 
pupil happened to be attending the same 
ciass, | received tiny ineiruction alone at 
tne end of adesk in the mig achoel-room, 
(he master bending over ine, and the rest 
ot the scholastic work yolng O68 as UBUA', 
Suddeply « te.cher bad «cesaseon to © bi 
outin avery auuible volve: “The Misses 
Lowman!” 

My drawing master paused and looked 
round, «8 tbe two tall, black-robed girls 
walked uy the school-roum in Obedience to 
this suuninons, 

Then bending over me, he asked in a 
whisper: 

“Do you know if those young ladies live 
in Bridge Streev?”’ 

“1 du not know,”’ I said.”’ 

“Do you know if they are in 
for their father?’ he inquired, 

“] do not know,’ I repited again, this 
tine with « little interest, 

*] used to Know alittle of old Mr. Low 
man of Bridge S reet,”’ be said, ratuer 
sadly. ‘| believe he died very suddenty. 
Pthink they must be his daughters; they 
have some bing of hia look,” 

There was the old yentioman of my 
dream, If these were the Misses Lowman 
ot Bridge Street, tuen in my sleep | bad 
seen the dead lather beside the living 
daughters, 

At this point, when ! have 
my story (for l have often 
auditora have all exclaimed: 

“And what did you do then?” 

“What came of 1?’ 

“Did you prové to be great friends—or 
bitter enemies?’ 

“Did your lives come 
any Subse Gueat tine?” 

I have bad to reply simply and categori- 
ca.ly: 

“AIL TI did was to teil the incident to 
my eldest sister anda senior kehool-l6iiow, 
They did not a8 usual #ay IC Was ‘A Ohance;’ 
thev Bald It was ‘queer’? 

‘Novbing caine ot it” 

“Lo the vest of nny recolleciion, | never 
in ali uy lifeexe>anyged one word withthe 
Misse- Lowian,”’ 

“[ donot Kuow what became of then,” 

Touanotuer inquiry, whether iy iuye- 
terious dream did not tend to altreet ime 
towarda them, «a8 lo BoOMmeOne hetwreen 
whou and miveeif a nidden link ex sted, | 
No, T think it had «a morse 
] rat! 6ra&brank frou 
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at the apparently puerile and purpose'ess 
phenomena which will be, necessarily, 
often presented for their consideration, 
Let them remember, however, that while 
froin the earliest ages the ligh ning flash had 
been known a8 an irresistible power of 
terror and destruction, tt required a serica 
of seemingly trivial observations on frogs, 
and ininute experiments with Leyden jars, 
before elrotricity was recoun zed asa force 
Capabie af being a useful ae vantofhoman 
wiil, and @ co->perator in human work. 
iP — <a 


Scientific and Useful. 


Restn AND Bets —Resin should not 
be used asa remedy for slipping bolta It 
it is, it will produce tromediate adhesion of 
the bb Itto the pulley, acd the rean will 
soon be ground Into the leather, atillen the 
material,and m ke tne last « ate of the belt 
worse than its first, 

PaAIntT.—The simell of paint, which is 
frequently so unpleasant in both a new 
house and one that bas been treshly done 
up, la easily removed by meanseota tew 
armtuls of thoroughly damped bay, which 
should be laid loow ly about the rome and 
passaves, an’ lett for twenty-tour bonurs 
alter which it may be tak» n away, and, if 
necessary, replaced by another tot, 

Sre*et Lacke.—Fine lace of roll d ateel 
hes recently been madein Pittsburg  Ttis 
said tobe so light that it can almost ba 
blown away by a breah, The pattern is 
stamped outotan uobrittle kind of steel, 
and not woven asin ordinary threat ace, 
A varity of qualities, lig't aod heavy, 
have been made for the market; and if the 
lace can be guarded from rust ng it may 





beco ne an article of wear. 


New Use ror CKLLU LoIp —Among the 
verious uses ot celluloid, it would appear 
tobe asul ables eath og torstipsinp ae 
oOo copper. P ates of co llatoid app ied to 
Various vesse'« in January, ISS7, were re- 
moved five or six months aft. r «nt tound 
quite intact and f «6 from marine veg 
tation, which was abundant on parte un 
covered, The color ot the substance is in- 
destructible; the thicknems may be reduced 
to one w veoty Htth of an inet: and tie 
qualities of «las icity, solidity, jonperuies 
bility, resistance to chemical action, ete, 
are all in tavor ot thle use of celluloid, 


Hor Waren —In Boston, anew torus: of 
heat dist ibutli mn has been provided. Thir- 
teen thousand feet o piping have bern laa 
under the sreets of tha. cry tora public 
supply of hot water under g eat pressure, 
These pipes are covered with a non con. 
ducting preparation, so that they may re- 
tain asinuch of thet in tial beat as pom. 
ble, wiieh teat, by the way, i tar above 
the usual boiling point, Ky means of 16. 
duc nw valves, t e ioitial pressure of thr 6 
hundred pounds on the syoa e@ thebh can be 
recuced ton ore comuve tnt fifemsuie t 
the issu ny point, Where the watlor wil be 
allowed toex;a Ginto steam, and can bes 
used for heat; g apd o her purp sea Toe 
hot water HOt use! woes back lo tiem Guar 
ters by a return main. 

ns 


Farm and Warden, 


dirt 
vent. 

eth 
powder 


DPirT AND VERMIN Fine «dry 
dusted over stock is an excellent pr 
ive o the attacks f lies, It is 
clent if atablospoontul of immsect 
be added to the dirt. 


tire 


Tue Fivtest. — Practice on the farm the 
Daraioian law ot “the survival of the tt 
test.’ Killofl the scrubs «nd substitute 
thoroughbreds; burn all the old horee kill- 
ing, soul destroying implements ard #ub- 
siitule something modern and ellective, 





thea, Peruaps | suould not have felt tuus 
pad 4 0e@@en Olberwise allrac ed, but | was ! 
not. The Misses Lowtanseoin decid and 
Leeiturn; he two Sielers held tmuen t 
vether and souyut Oo a4cgualhlanes aug 
Lueir echool- 6 lows. 

And wheo ! Ave anxwered all these 
questions, the née AL retnark im: 

‘}V’aa pily 4 niet vy did not bapper 
I he j le A A rh Aprlva y t 4 
mL 

~ t A f« ro 

b. : 4 
t nye “ » 
on y at the r tray ls, 

‘Touneir next tem; tation will be to amile 


Wants —A ce rrespondent saya that in 
all bis experience, “which Is quite varied 
with borses, mules, and cattle,” he ever 
knew awart to withe aod a second apy 

leation of pure how's lard well ruth in 
lhey generally began sloughing off alter 
One teatmect and to all appearances wilh- 


oul the slightest pat. 


HeaLiny Stock In keeping Your 
cows healthy and ss eing hat th y have 
only clean and whe losone f {ani water, 
you serve ra double purpose You not or y 
ho prove your own coances lor prot bret 
you con ritate to the promotion Of putelie 


health by offering only WhO. @8oOtie dairy 
products tor consuripuon, 


THK Kost —There ia no plant that on- 
joys plenty of good tnanu © inore than ihe 
roe6, ani aiacKk ol this will always reoruit 
in sorngyy plants and . 
Cow manure is exceptionally good tor 
rom, @apecially when reduced to a gw od 
I> won pier ty «ol it a@twoutl t. @ 


{ 


THieeraAie Plt Open 


COU post 


roots, and especially use p.enty of ib wien 
the roses are Ors planted, 

Ringing SWINE A writer in or of 
the Kowisb papers claiué thot the proctios 
of ringing #W ne In One OF the pouine ‘ 
causkeol the produc tion Of Giepr | I 
alely ‘at po rk, and that ate inslulpe 
the acitunl in ts ati. pul Gesire fer i 
and rootingg t6 “highly  teetiet 
proper 0@e elopement ol the ‘ 
is very essential in the prod 
“(7@ae% Y tient, DOW & uct } 
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TEMAS OF SUBNONIPTION. 
(LH ADVAROR. ) 


1 Oopy Une Tear......... , panes wate seen ccose GD 
2 (optics Une Year .... inition, OO 
4 Copies Une Year, aco (me w «etver-ap of 
Ge a.) <ebeane eee 0 GabGbenees ee geeece . €@ 
1 Gopiee Une .car, ana (me Ww getter-up of 
GEE) 6ccsce ceed cede c00t 40000s 6 caters cosens 1 seeunee 10 0 


Additions Clube can be made atany Ume during 
the year al same rate. 

It |e pot required that all (he members of a Club be 
at the came tnetofice 

Kemit by Poetal Order, Postal Neve, raf Chect, 
or Keygistered Letter, 

Always enc ioee postage for correspondence requir- 
img separate reply, lolneure response, 

Advertising rates furnished on applica- 
thon. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Matter of Mauners. 
A fete ‘ f artificiallt may eeecm 


scarcely Compatible with the warnings 
againat ite danyvers with which from our 
Childhood we are made tamiliar 

It is ensy enough to see why, from the 
commonplace point of view, our parents 
and teachers so warmly inculeate the merit 
of naturalness, but is it not just possible 
that, on the contrary, most of us do not 
sufficiently study how to be grace fully arti- 
ficial —that, in short, we neglect to intro- 
duce enough art or manners into the arti 
Neiality or manners of every day lite? 

(iood breeding in itself largely consists 
of What, when iteomes to be analyzed, is 
easentially artificial, for good breeding de 
mands w due consideration for the failings 
nnd Wenknesses of those with whom one 
may be brought dno contaet Phe concer 
Hon to Kuch Weaknesses distinctly carries 
with it an clement of artificlality from 
Which it is impossible to escape 

We are apt, ina thoughtless wy, lo any 
that the noble savage is natural, but an ae- 
quatntance with his onmanners and custome 
proves how com oliested, under its Appa- 
rent absence of affectation, is the ritual of 
his existence, and at the same time we pee 
the natura lleome of lis oxatural ness, 

With the first germs of civilization, arti 
Neiniity may be anid to have commenced 
He eWway. tncleed. cis ion may be said 
erstood srtifl 


cin! \ 

\ & tah ‘ i Lerma “Tr. Instend 
ot wa th ‘ Panes fan 
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alreene | ! lire the 

nit ' {on ‘ ' Ir mrtifl 
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l me oo { .w ery out go loudly 
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Wo naturaines sll cireumstances— 
' 
hor We tnake no quesuon of its being at 
times st eon bye hiivious how 
argeiy the friction of every day life is 
‘ ‘ ry | ' r t r 
vod y wel sidered ar inlity 

What is more] ect than the artifi 
Cia#lty Which mnkes « well bred person 
COnCEN “ ‘ fs from the persistent 

ttn) eg : 
buttonh ‘ ven mere polished 

i 
And eny at bey which enables the 
we yr ' vert ' t 

t | [ ‘ toshake off the 
sitentions of th re. W st meduct, let 
be remember ethos natural 

W hat miere wr essary than 
the artifciality w ‘ i pers t del 

| ! 
ate taste wil] sueer or 
ear { ‘ it , 
‘ ure 
r the et 4| 
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utterly of its purpose, if it be any other than 
to ruffle the temper of the recipient. With 
a little more artificiality introduced into 
married lite, is it not evident that the sum 
of misery caused by “incompatibility of 
temper’ would be reduced? But no. 

We are told that we must be natural; 
and so husband and wife gotheirown ways 
regardless of each other's failings, to con- 
ciliate which in avy manner would demand 
« call upon that artificiality which is so uni- 
versally decried and clumsily practised. 

Would it not be far happier tor both were 
they mutually to pretend to overlook, i 
deed not to notice, each other's troublesome 
tailings? Would not thus a grain of arti- 
ficiality succeed in enabling even characters 
otherwise utterly incompatible, get on 
very satisfactorily? Indeed, were this not 
well understood by a great number of ex 
cellent people, how miserable would be the 
world! 

Is it not clear that in cases such as these 
the artificiality of society has its good 
points?’ Discipline of every nature, mili- 
tary or official, is largely composed of art) 
ficial elements, without which government 
would be impossible. The forms of every 
day lite, without which it would be difficult 
to exist, are artificial to a degree. The re 
qtirements of society in whatis termed eti 
quette are essentially artificial, and the code 
has been drawn up with a care which is not 
the result of fancy or caprice 

Deep artistic consideration has been given 
to every point, In the item ot dress, which 
is specially artificial, how rarely man, but 
more particularly woman, 18 seen to advan- 
tage when natural! 

Painters and sculptors may admire hu- 
manity in its workaday costume, because 
that costume is appropriate to its wearer; 
but the artificiality of our complicated social 
existence has made it an hereditary instinct 
with most of us to be careful how we are 
too natural in the presence ot those whom 
we wish to impress with # sense of our 
dignity. 

Weare aware that itis dangerous to be 








seen by everybody in our shirt sleeves, 
which constitute, however, a very natural 
dress. 

Sum total: It is evident that the ethics 
of artificiality have not received that atten- 
tion to which as 4 science they are entitled. 
It isa deficiency in our social education 
tha’ the bearings of rightly understood 
artificiality are not more thoroughly incul- 
cated, 

Paradoxically it may be said that it is 
the absence of artificiality in our modern 
complicated ritual of every-day lite which 
is the cause of much of that friction trom 
which we all suffer 

— <<a 





Ai. that a university or final highest 
| school can do for us is still but what the 
frat school beyan doing—teach us to read. 
We learn to read in’ various languayes, in 
e learn the alphabet and 
etters of all manner of books ut the 


Varios BCIeCHCCBS, W 


place where we are to get knowledge, even 
|} theoretic Knowledge, is the books them 


selves It depends on what we read, alter 
al] manner of professors have done their 
best for us. The true university of these 
| days is a collection of books ; 


NaTURK and bk Oks be long to the eyes 
that see them. It de pends on the mood of 


} the man, whether he shall see the sunset or 





i the fine poem. There are always sunsets, 
| and there is always genius; but only a tew 
hours 80 serene that we can relish nature or 
enucism The more or less depends on 
} structure of temperament 


Temperament 
is the Iron wire on which the beads are 
} &trung 


Of what use is fortune or talent to 
| a cold and detective nature? 


THERE isa third silent party to all our 
bargsins. The nature and soul of things 
} takes on itself the guaranty of the fulfil 
ment of every Contract, 80 that honest ser- 
Vice cannot come to loss. It you serve an 
ungrateful master, serve him the more 


Put God in your debt Every stroke shal] 
ln repa ) The longer the payment is 
wit) the h for ¥ r m 
I 
erest { a P 
4 ex 

> > } 
4 val ‘ 7 . 

) ‘ ‘ 
with ie j cw aWwehy ol those that are 

' 

ey Wher e the xious herbs are 





withered and rooted out, then the more 
noble plants, strong in themselves, wi!! 
shoot upwards. The virtuous heart, like 
the body, becomes strong and healthy 
more by labor than nourishment. 


Wen a king asked Euclid, the mathe- 
matician, whether he could not explain his 
art to him in a more compendious manner, 
he was answered, that there was no royal 
way to geometry. Other things may be 
seized by might, or purchased with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only by 
study, and study to be prosecuted only in 
retirement. 

ANXIETY is the poison ot human life. It 
is the parent of many sins, and of more 
miseries. Ina world where everything is 
doubtful, where you may be disappointed, 
and be blessed in disappointment, what 
means this restless stir and commotion of 
mind? Can your solicitude alter the cause 
or unravel the intricacy of human events? 


Engoy the littles of every day. The 
great favors of fortune come to but few, 
and those that have them tell us that the 
quiet, homely joys, which are within the 
reach of us all, are infinitely the best. 
Then let us not cast them away, but treas-. 
ure every sunbeam, and get all the light 
and warmth from it that the blessing holds, 


THE universal and absolute law is that 
natural justice which cannot be written 
down, but which appeals to tue hearts of 
all. Written laws are formulas in which 
we endeavor to express the least imperfectly 
possible that which, under such determined 
circumstances, natural justice demands, 

Love has all variations in its quality, 
trom the selfish and self seeking passion 
that in its sacred name would sacrifice the 
happiness and the welfare of its object up 
to the purest affection of the devoted 
mother who would secure the good of her 
child at any personal cost. 

FLATTERERS are the worst kind of trai- 
tors, for they will strengthen thy imperfec- 
tions, encourage thee in all evils, correct 
thee in nothing, but #0 shadow and paint thy 
follies and vices as thou shalt never, by 
their will, discover good from evil, or vice 
trom virtue. 

ALMosT all of us live more in the tuture 
than the present. Those who live mostly 
in the past are on the high-road to worse 
sorrow than they know. To the healthy- 
minded the future has always the treasure 
to which the present holds the keys. 





Tuk lower your senses are kept, the bet- 
ter you may govern them. Appetite and 
reason are commonly like two buckets, — 
when one is at the top, the other is at the 
bottom. Now of the two, I had ratherthe 
reason bucket be uppermost. 


A «oop inclination is but the first rude 
draught of virtue; but the finishing strokes 
are from the will, which, if well disposed, 
will by degrees perfect; if ill-disposed, wil] 
by the superinduction of ill habits quickly 
detace it. 

No one, judging from his own feelings 
and nowers, can be aware of the kind or 
degree of temptation or error, or the seem- 
ing incapacity to resist them, which may 
induce others to deviate. 


Tuosk who would render their charities 
usetul shoula diffuse them judiciously. He 
who would havea good crop must sow 
with his hand, and not pour out of the sack 
into one heap. 

Money does all things for reward; some 
are pious and honest as long as they thrive 
upon it, bat if the devil himself gives better 


| Wages, they soon change their party. 


i 
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VISCIPLINE of the right kind is as good 


lal training to children as arithmeti 
sn I the right kind unless it requires 
1a! eflort—menta 1quests 
\ , : hel i 
Ane e held to what is beyond 
r etrer +} . 


ngth and means, and indeed there 
hing really in our own power except | 





The World’s Renscntan, 





In Chicago one man kills seven pigs a 
minute. 

A lily, jet black in color, is in bloom at 
Chico, Cal. 

The tower of Trinity Church, Boston, 


weighs 19, 000,000 pounds, 


Even the Chinese have caught the base 
ball fever, and they have organized aclub at Marys- 
vile, Cal, 


Tne Vendome Hotel, New York, has its 
dining-room to the ninth story. The guests go up to 
meals in an elevator, 

King Alphonso, of Spain, is still un- 
happy. He can have noe onsecutive tun because his 
teeth keep bothering him. 


Daniel Salisbury and wife, ot Big Stone 
City, D. T., bave been married 77 years. The hus- 
band is # vears old and the wife 97, 


Queen Victoria is afflicted with insomnia. 
She is sometimes pat tosltep by having her brows 
stroked gently with a camel’s-hair brush, 


Since New Year’s 21 persons have suf- 
fered death under the myriad wheels that roll along 
the streets of New York, The maimed and crippled 
from the same cause number 1, 


The story from Indiana that a boy had 
found a nest of gold and silver coin while **grubb- 
ing’? will be accepted with caution by other boys 
whose fathers have patches of ground to **grub,"? 


Bridgeport, Conn., has a Suicide Club, 
and it will Jog along tu the Fourth of July parade, 
The membersuip is limited to 2, and thus lar Vacan- 
cles that have occurred by uleide have been 
promptly Glled, 


Three servants in a New York boarding- 
house have been arrested, charged with stealing the 
dresses and Jewelry of the boarders, Thousands of 
dollars worth of evening costumes and rich laces 
were found in their rooms, 


A young woman living at the Place de 
la Nation has Just adopted 4 novel mode of putting 
an end toherdays, She filled ber small bed-room 
with flowers, and when her mother went to call her 
in the morning she found her dead, 


Lord Dudley, the wealthy young Eng- 
lish noble who has come into possession of his herit- 
age of some $2,000,000 per annum, has already de- 
veloped astrong taste for gambling, and recently 
lost $100, 000 at racing and $50, 000 at cards, 


The authorities at Long Branch, N. J., 
being determined to abate the Lramp nuisance, have 
purchased a number of chains, equipped with shack- 
les and 40-pound iron balls, All tramps are to wear 
them while working on the public streets, 


A Middletown, N. Y., man says he owns 
a dog which will not allow him to take more than 
three or tour glasses of beerin any one saloon. At 
the tirst attempt to drink the fifth ylass the fatthfat 
creature seizes his master by the calf of the leg and 
holds on Ull be starts out, 


The deadly circus peanut—or, as they 
might say down in Georgia, the ghoulish goober— 
caused the death of Mrs, Jennie Colyer at Bridge- 
port, Conn,, a few ulghts ago, She had eaten a 
paper-bagtul of the things, and they caused a vio- 
lent attack of Indigestion, 


At Acosta a Roman metal pen has been 
found, Itisa bronze pen, slit In exactly the same 
fashion asthe present steel pen. The Dutch tn- 
vented a metal pen in I717, but it was not until many 
years later thatthe hand-serew press, which made 
the tirst cheap steel pen, came into use, 


An Akron, Ohio, Woman’s house was 
entered recently, and among other things carried 
off were tive thimbles, presents to the owner, Af- 
terwards the thiet learned that his victim was char- 
itable, and therefore he returned the thimbles, to- 
gether with giving lis 


Tim Williams, an old hermit of Leba- 
non, Coun,., had ahive of bees, which swarmed on 
ahueeappletree, Fearing that they would escape, 
he climbed the tree atter them, but tell and broke 
his leg, stirring up the bees tn his descert, They 
followed him down and stung him to death, 


reason for so doing, 


A dog in Davenport, Iowa, having seized 
a young sparrow that hau dropped to the sidewalk, 
was instantly set upon by hall a dozen of the grown 
birds with aferocity that not only made him drop 
his prey, butsenthim off howling with the blood 
flowing from several places where thelr sharp bills 
had struck him, 


A ripple of excitement has been caused 
in the usually placid town of Dartmouth, Mass., by 
the posting In public places of notices signed by the 
Selectmen, forbidding al persons doing work on 
Sunday, udlessit is necessary for a charitable pur- 
pose, A fine, not exceeding $50, Is the penalty for 
breaking the law. 


George Gabriel, a New Haven umbrella- 
mender, died a little while ago, aud nobody sup- 
posed that he had left any estate worth mention, But 
awillturosupthatshows he was worth over §50,- 
u00, which he bequeaths to Yale College Library, the 
Yale Divinity School and the local Young Men's 
Christian Assoctatioa. 


While the 3 months-old infant of Mrs. 
Henry Crocker, living near Milwaukee, was sleep- 
ing in its cradle, alarge cat Jumped into the latter 
and curled itself up fora nap over the little one’s 
face, When the child's grandmother, who had tallen 
asleep while watching at the cradle, awoke, she 
found the baby smothered to death, 


Edison jis now experimenting upon a 


ew electt fiying tuac ne wl he has been com- 
missl ed by the Spa (overnment to make for 
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I MUST NOT. 





BY WM. W. LONG, 





ithe to tell you my secret thoughts, 
isrand, pure truths, your life to bless; 


I would 


And bring you rest, complete and perfect rest, 
Aud in each word twine a caress; 

Hut Silence seals my lipa—L must not seek 

fo Ureak the power that his stern vigils heep. 


— o 


Thyra’s Pride. 


-_> 


BY MARKY BUTLER, 


rXVilEEN Tam not to go, Thyra?” 

“Dear Mark, if it were possible, 
I not be too glad to send you? 
hut you kKnow——” 

“Oh, yes, |] know—I could not go with- 
out some clothes and a little money in iny 
heavens, Whata miserable 
thing itis to be poor! IT wish I tad died 
broke,’ and the boy— 
Mark Dudley was only seventeen—started 
up from beside his sister and began walk- 
ing impatiently about the little room, 

Thyra looked at him with an expr: ssion 
Her tace 
her figure were of a noble type of 


should 
| «ket! Good 


when the povernor 


of deep compassion in her eyes, 
anal 
beauty that seemed strangely out of place 


in the poor, scantily-furnished room, Her 
shabby velvet dress, the slim white haud 
With it8 dlamiond ring, even tne very 


arrangement of the dark brown hair coiled 
high about the white forehead, seemed to 


proclaim that she bad been accustomed to 
more luxurious surrounings, 

“It was very poockot them to ask me, 
the lad wenton. “Ot course I *Y en’ 
—I thought you could managed 


somehow,” 


” 


said 


have 


“Mark,” said Thyra, rising and taking 
hot both “what 
advantage would it be for you to po away 
with 


his hand between hers, 


those rich young to 
money that we wact tor our daily bread 
here, time? Re- 
lo po to Gilbey A 

that grand- 


father began life as you are beginning it— 


men, spend 
idle 

you 
to-morrow, 


and away your 


mieuiber that are 


hair's and our 
in amerchant’s oflice.”” 

“Oh, it is very easy for you to preach! 
You areall right; Mayne will soon take 
you away from this wretched hole, Look 
here, Thyra—l want to go to Oxtord 
with the Butlers; and you know | need 
nol begin the ‘high stool’ business until 
next week. Couldn’t you manage it tor 
Chink, dear.” 

“It l were not going to Mayne Court, I 
would sell my sealskin; but——”’ 

“Ob, | domwt want you todo that!’ in- 
terrupted the lad bastiy. “But wouldn’t 
lal Mayne lend you some money? You 
not say it is for me, you kuow.” 

Mark knelt down 
anid 


mie? 


nee 
beside her as he spoke, 
pressed his handsome discontented 
igdainst her shoulder. 

Thyra pushed 
her pale cheeks tlushing. 


“Ask 


lace 


him away indignantly, 


Hal 


wv? 


al vou: 


Hal,’ she cried 
(oh, Mark, | 


9? 


How 


“ask 


wonder 


tor 
mione y? 
OWhy 


up and looking down at her 


* persisted the boy, standing 
with the dark 
frown thatcame so readily to his brow. 


“Why not now as well as a few months 
hence? You will ask him tor money tast 
enough when you aré married to him, I 
lure say!" 

“Kut notnow: 1 could not, Mark—do not 


Ask me,”’ 


“You mean you wl 


not. Well, I shall 
t my 


not forget lo retuemover Il agains Vou, 


") 


Miste yr: 

“But, Mark, consider—Wwould you have 
me humble myselt?” 

“Humble yours-lf to your promised 


the 
! your life 


van Whose home you are to 


by 


husband 


share al humble yourselt 
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when satisfied on that point, had given his 
consent quite cheertully. 

Old Lady Mayne, although outwardly 
she seemed to think her son's birth an 
ample equivalent for Thyra’s tortune, 
secretly marvelled at the rich banker's 
conduct. 

The explanation however was not long 
withheld, While Thyra was ordering her 
trousseau with a lavish band, while con- 
gratulations and presents poured in upon 
her, while she held high state in the 
beautiful Park Lane house, the wealth 
that her grandfather and father had spent 
their lives in acquiring was passing away 
like a dréam. 

A sudden commercial crisis, with the 
failure of a house in which Mr. Dudley 
had every confidence and whieh owed him 
large suins, was the first misfortune; then 
éverything that the banker touched went 
wrong. 

The shares he bought decreased in value 
48 sool) aS he exchanged his money 


y for 
them; the shares he sold rose as soon as bis 
interest in them was gone, 

His knowledge of the 


his clear-headed 


money-market, 
comprehension of what 
would or would not affect his bank, seem. 
od to forsake bim. 
-lett in his care by her grandtather 
the way of his own, 


His daughter's money 
went 


The title-deeds of his recently purchased 


estate in Kent were locked away in the 
strong-box of a money-lender; of all the 
wealth for which two generations of 


Dudleys had toiled there remained only 
the shadow and outward semblance. 

One day Mr. Dudley came home a 
desperate and despairing man, and, call- 
ing his son and daughter to him, told 
them that he was rutned—that everything 
must be given up to his creditors —that 
henceforth poverty and obscurity would 
be the portion of himself aad his children. 

“Mayne must be told at once, Thyra,” 
he said gloomily; “this may make a difler- 
ence to bim.’”’ . 

“Of course | shall send tor him; but j 
am sure—quite sure—that it will make no 
difference. Hal is not «a tortune-hunter, 
papa,” replied the girl, with calm conti- 
dence—a confidence that was justified by 
the result, 

‘“Thyra,”’ said the young man gravely, 
when he heard the tull extent of the ruin 
that had overwhelmed her family and ber 
proud offer of release, “to tell me, as you 
have just done, that now that your money 
is gone you will not hold me to my 
promise is to tell me in so many words 
that Iam a ftortune-hunter! JT amnot. | 
asked you to become my wife because | 
loved you; your wealth was no hindrance, 
neither will your poverty be. I did not 
love your money—I loved you.”’ 

Then, in his grave and stately way, he 
touched her forehead with bis lips, and be 
van immediately to talk of her father’s 
aflairs. 

But Thyra ul not 
satistied; if he bad clasped her to his heart 
and poured fervid of 
affection, if he bad seemed to be glad of an 
opportunity of proving the disinterested. 
ness of bis love tor her, the proud, foolish, 


in her secret s Was 


our protestations 


fond young creature would have been tar 
better pleased. 

he did nothing of the the 
wedding was postponed for a few months, 
young man 


Sut kind; 


and the threw himself beart 
and soul into Mr. Dudley's affairs, trying 
to soften the blow as much as possible and 
save something out of the work. He went 
down to Mayne Court also 


suited in an invitation to Thyra to spend 


a visit that re 


a tew weeks there before her marrlege, 

Hie called just as frequently at the 
shabby house in Battersea as he had done 
at the stately mansion in Park Lane; but, 
because he was not talking romantic non- 
sense to her all day long, the girl beyan to 


| tell herself that he was growing less fond 


asking him for a loan? Baht” 

“L couldn’t doit,’ said the girl, almost 
In tears—*] could not, Mark.”’ 
“Say you will not, an’t you? But) 
pay you back for It, and in a way that | 
you'll remember to toe last day ot your 

lite!’’ 

Hie strode out of the room as he spoke, 
and in another minute the bang of the hall 
door closing behind him shook the little 


house to its foundatior s. 


When, two vears belore, the beautitul 
Miss Dudiev allowed it te KNOWN tha 
he was about to bestow herse and her 


ti! mn | nas lpr The ¥y iniger 


—that honor, not love, Kept him to his 
promise. 

And, besides, the sudden 
allluence to what 
upon tried 
made her look 


gioomy and hopeless eves. 


from 
to 
sorely and 
everything with 


change 
barely suflicient 
temper 


was 
her 


upon 


live 


Tivra rose trom her chair as her brother 


left the room, for it was near the time 
when her tather would return trom the 
City, and the little room miust look bright 
and eheery for him 


father’s footstep on the gravel-walk out- 
side, and the next moment her quick ears 
detected that he was not alone, ‘The color 
rushed in a crimson flood to her pale 
cheeks; she went to the hall door, and, 
opening it, stood waiting. 

Her tather and her lover entered 
gether—Mr. Dudley a white-haired old 
man, curiously bent and enteeblel since 
his losses; Henry Mayne tall and fair- 
haired, handsome and dignified, but as 
cold as a block ct marble, 

“Well, Hal?’’ she said softly to her lover, 
as she placed her hand in his, and then 
turned towards her father. 

“Did you come by the boat, papa?” 

“How else should I come? T suppose 
you like to stand at the door and be stared 
at by every Cockney that passes? House- 
maids generally do, L believe.’’ 

Thyra shut the door, and, ignoring this 
remark, ushered them into the sitting 
room, 

Mr. Dudley put aroll of papers ona side 
table and sat down near the tire; 
Mayne leaned against the mantel piece and 
watched his betrothed making tea. 

‘*W here’s Mark?”’ 

“He went out some time ago, papa. 
did not say where he was going.’’ 

“No, | dare say not. He pretended not 
to see me to-day in Regent Street, because 
he had the Butlers with him. 
off with them?’”’ 

“| think not; he could not go 
some new clothes and money.”’ 

“j.et him stop at bomeand earn it then!” 
replied Mr, Dudley fiercely. ‘“iilbert A 
lair expect him on Monday.”’ 

Thyra made no answer, but sighed and 
loyked at Hal, who came to her assistance 
at once, 

“| havea letter for you trom my mother,” 
he said; ‘she asked meto bear it. [ must 
go down to Mayne Courton the first of 
next month for my cousin 
wedding, and she wishes you 
pany me. Will you come?” 

The girl took the letter from her lover 
and looked at her tather. 

“Could you do without me for a time?” 
she asked. “IE think Janecan be trusted.”’ 

“Of course! Now begin to 
dresses,’’ 

“No,” said Thyra gently. ‘Lady Mayne 
will understand why | do not wear the 


to- 


Henry 


Hie 


Is he going 


without 


(ieorgie'’s 
to 


BACCO 


ask for 


pretty gowns 1 used to wear, I will ac- 
company you, Hal.” 
a - * * « . 


By a high black mantelpiece inlaid with 
oblong slips of looking glass and ornament- 
ed with quaint pieces of china sat two 
ladies, one of them protecting her de! 
icate rose-and-lily complexion trom the 
fire with a large black fan, the other lying 
back in the depths of a capacious arm 
chair and slowly turning over a little pack. 
age ot letters in her slim jewelled hands 
The long lotty room, with its yellow bany 
ings and black-and-yold turniture, was in 
semi darkness; only the blazing tire and a 
lamp with a rose-colored shade lighted up 
the sombre widow's dress of the 
lady and sparkled in the jewels of tie 


younper 


elder. 

The November sun had set after an in- 
effectual attempt to dry the soaking lawn 
and the dripping ivy on the terrace, 


It was just the tine to grow contidential 


the subdued light, the little i tialole 
with its quaint t6a-service, the general air 
of comfort within contrasted with — the 
loom without; moreover, thes two, in 
spite of the great diflereénes in their aces 
were very dear triends, and opened their 


hearts to each other as women seldom do, 
ady Mayne, 
on ie, 


ustas | did 


“So you 866, Munice,’’ said I, 
laying ber her gold punce-n 


“he expects m6 to treat her 


Ong sb 


when I thought she would bave brought 
him a halt million pounds; and Tick en 
sent hera most cordia n 


courage s itp 
vitation, 1 assure you!’ 
“| wonder where sbhé will wet boots and 


’ 





gloves to come in? Her trousseru went 
back to Madame fare, Gid it mot?’ 
“Oh, yes! What eould she do with 
ily 
painted satin ball-dresses and white tee- 
lyowns now? My dear, they w bn 
| ’ 
| wrete hedly poor 
} The Honorat.6@ Mire aria fixed her 
arge blue «yes upon the fire and tay { 
her chin thoughtfully with ‘ 
“he bad «@ ¢ ¢ mb y lace, AS ‘ 
"ale white 1 6 thie f 





lows, ber tace bad lost none of ita beauty. 
Whether she really lamented her soldier- 
husband, who tad fallen with the spear of 
a Soudanese in bis breast a yoar before, 
She had « liberal jointure, 
triends and admirers by the score, and it 
was even whispered that she had refused a 
coronet, 

“You are right to bring her here—quite 
right—especially if is shabby,’ she 
said, looking up from the tire, 

“Do you think #0, ny dear? T had an 
idea that he would look upon it rather as 
something to be admired —evidence of her 
nobility of mind, you know,” 

“Not at all —do not imagine such a thing. 
A man will seold his wife to-day tor ox 
travaganee, and to-morrow tor wearing 
last year’s bonn et.”’ 

“Well, you; I 
Kunice, | dare 


none could say. 


she 


believe are right. 
not have a 
yown fit to wear at the dance IT am going 
Is it not strange that 


my niece should marcy so well and my son 


yr 


you 


say she will 


to give tor Ceeorgte, 


40) badly! 


“Your son is not married 


yet, Lady 
Mrs. Varian, with a strange 
miirthless latch. 

“Tl know; butwhen once he has given his 
word nothing can shake him; and, besides, 


Mayne,” said 


he is tond of her.” 

“| wonder how she found it out then; I 
teol sure he never told her #o! Bah!—I 
would as soon love an icicle as your son 


Henry!” 
“ey qu 


you 


just what I want 
the lady, 
bending forward and taking Mrs. Varian'’s 
band in bers. ‘No, don’t look shocked 
at least, let me explain a litthe first.” 
“Yes,” returned the widow dublously, 


have mentioned 


to do, dear,” said elder 


assuming a clever expression of childish 
surprise, 

“You see, she is so proud and he is #o 
eold that it be the 
easiest thing in the world to create a mis- 


and haturhty would 
understanding between them; and, as his 
tiink of bim= first. 


simply ruin bim, 


mother, | naturally 


his marriage would 


hunicee!’ 
“And am | to ereate the misunderstand 
ing, Lady Mayne? Tt is an honorable task 


said Mra, Varian, in «slightly 


”? 


certainly! 
ollended tone, 

“You need not do anything openly or 
compromise yourself in the least; it is not 
even necessary for you to let bim Kiss the 
tips of your tinggars: but you ean be nice to 


him, and draw hin on, asl have seen you 


draw omen before this, You know what I 
miean?’’ 
“Yes,” assented the widow thought 


fully, “lean generally fascinate « man if fT 
sxetaboutit in good earnest; and, it Thyra 
proud you say with 

t 


the porvenin pride of ri hes, but with what 


Pudley is as as not 


sonly an @xapperation of self respect— it 

dit ‘ ob, quite easy!—to make 
! tr hted and neglected,” 

he has that pride ryloore than ever 
sinee her miistortune ‘sald Lady Mayne 
ayer “And, bounties, if you belp me in 
this, | will belp you with Diek. No, don’t 
tush; | read your secret long ago, my 


(lear 
however did b 
tints of ber com- 


Mires. Varian ush, and that 


most vividly, the delicate 
nlexion being all lost. 
witi « hand-screen 


elded ber lace 


? foewornorment’, and, when she removed 
,O5 
j ‘ t le sties mala, in iow 
Ife “the one love of 
titlerly 
syne 


holding up 
ariel i ripe tier 


ao 


“yes 


they are coming. 


aryauin? 
of footsteps, of trail 
; ony raperies, of low, well-bred 


of 


snear her, 


the 
then 


nto one 
wlas 
er (ir, a stn) ®@ parting 
her 


little 


matheread up 


ly aye i 


cocked thew away ina 


jerlady impatiently, 


with its trame of 


wisaer, Funes 
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For the firet half-hour Henry buried bis 
head In the 7imes and Thyra sat, ber face 
wearing an expression of proud discontent, 
looking out at the rain that beat against the 
window, 

O! courme she was very ailly, she told 
herself; bat she did wish he would put 
away that horrid newspaper and talk & 
her. 

A« tor tne illustrated Journal on ber knee 

-with » quick movement she sent It 
sliding to the ground, 

Perhaps he saw and underatood the ac- 
tion, for, with a slight smile, be laid down 
his newspaper and addressed her. 

“LT suppose, Treyra, vou have broucht 
eome dresses with you? My mother is 
woing to give a dance the night before 
Gieorgie’s wedding.” 

“T bave thin’ —pusbing out the edge of 
her gray cloth walkinog-dreas from beneath 
her long sealakin jacket—"and my tiack 
velvetand two evening powns, Ob, yes 
1 will toanage! Of course they will not 
look quite fresh and new, and I ain a little 
deficient in laces and rittbors, and ®o on; 
but Lady Mayne will Know the reason.” 

“You look very nice now, | must say” 
regarding ber shapely figure eriticarly. 
“Tlow does this wo over your glove?” 

‘On, Hal, how good you are!” 

Anotuer toan would have noticed the 
sudden crimson tide in ber soft cheeks and 
the Orightening of her large full eyes as be 
took «# broad band of god outot ita velvet 
case and clasped iton her te.t wrist; but he 
did not ralee bis eyes lo ber face, 

“Tam glad you iike it,”’ be said quietly; 
“| bave brought «a similar one for Georgie.” 

lnyvra eank back in her seat, having 
suddenly tarned cold and pate; nis final 
retnark bad destroyed all the beauty of ber 
prem mt. 

He ought not to have put her— his 
pre inixed wife—con the saine level with his 
neoch asuiall tnatter as the 
cholce of a wedding present, Aud, besides 
she was piqued already about this saine 
(ieorgie Manatield, 

Thyra was a proud punotilious girl, and 
her father’s ruin had only intensitied her 
faulte, 

She thought that she —so soon to 
hride herself and connected with 
fauily—ought to bave been one of this 
cousin's bridesmaids, It was the tirat 
aliyht ape bad received, and it rankled tn 
her heart ina way that would have de- 
lighted old Lady Mayne could she have 
known it. 


courin, even 


be a 
thel- 


“They have seot the dog-cart for us, 
Thyra,” said ber lover, looking out of the 
Window as the train slackened speed. 
‘Toey ought to have sent the brougiatm,; 
it is ten-ustles to drive to Mayne, IT aim 
afraid you will take eold,” 

"Oo, | don’t tind!’ deelared the girl: 
but her lip eurled and she held ber bead 
high as #he slepped into the dog-cart 

Presently, as they were driving along a 
dreary tioorland road, a few flakes of snow 
beyan to fall, and the bitter wind tmade 
Thyra sliver in #pite of all her ett orts, 

We have only a few more tiles to yo, 
dear,’ said ial, glancing at the pale proud 
face beside bing; “and you inust have some 
hot ma aod # warm before a good tire as 
hoon as we wetin, They ought certainly to 
have sent the brougham."’ 

The girl slipped herario within bis and 
her lips began to quiver, 

“] do not mind—I do not mind a# bit,’’ she 
whispered; “if vou love me, what is all the 
world to ine compared to that?” 

“You may be quite sure of ny 
Thyra.” 


love, 
Poe @lately yentienesa of his) answer 
Contented ber: she forgot the anow and the 
bitter wind, and at, ber arin 
aga ioet bos side, In silent contemplative 


-_ 


por eveamness 


bappinee® Upon whicen no thoughteot the 
ihn erofher reception at Mayne Court 
were allowed to intrude ; 

Soe bad never before viaited ber lover's 

ne, and ate moked with some euriosity 
At the binh stone gateway, at the enow- 
aden beeches on ellher side of the avenue, 
At tbe large grav hourme loomlog throug 
thetw got, backed by a a@tretceh of rimitigg 
Kround covered with pine trees, 


eal! tlenry 
ckroom, @s he handed the 


“Don't keep Lady standing, 
Mayne to the 


eos te the tnan and helped Thvra to 
Miiy! “TPhev have opened the coor, I 
mee Come, dear—I am afraid vou have 
taken a Ay 


The wiel amiled, and, running up the 
Tghtol browd shallow stepa, began divest- 

x herself of ber enow-covered sealskin io 
the bagbtand warmth of the bail, 

“Welcome to Mayne Court, dear!” said 
her ver, aasisting ber; then, turning to 
the footman who bad openad the door, he 


inquired, “Where are they ail— uy 
ether Sir Riebard?” 
It Was « very natural question, and 


Thyra raised her bead, and the siuitie Jett 
ber lipases «le waited lo hear the answer. 
‘Sor Hochard and the other gentiemen 
#reoul shooting, air: and her ladvauip is 
In the (,ueen Anne drawing-room.” 
Phviasiover frowned and seamed about 
but, before be could do so, an 
eidery wWwonan in a black gown gitded 
ue Mi.s 


to Speak 


“Lier jagdyehip wishes to see you at once 


wir, she ®aid, addressing Hal: “and tne 
lady ie to come wht me. Is that your 
eeege, inn?’’ 
Ss), Wib « proud etep and « swelling 
heart, Lhvra fo we Woman up thie 
. | ach AK BLA a 
«ia eteriu i I on UD ne 
feranca thar a wee Pe ' 
ae 4 és 
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and a shaded lamp, and, baving helped her 
to change her drena, brought ber some tea 
and left ver to ber own devices, 

Thyra untastened ber long brown hair, 
and, letting it fall about ber shoulders, sat 
drinking her tea and gazing vacantly into 
the fire, ber proud beart beating high with 
resentinent at the cold reception ehe had 
met with, when there cane a tap, tap, at 
the door, and a sweet childish treble voice 
beywed for admittance, 

‘Come in!” asid Thyra wondering!y. 

The door opened, and a little flaxen- 
haired, blue-eyed lady made her appear- 
ance, 

‘1! aun Mre, Varian,” she said, “and— 
Yeu’ —anawering the girl’a involuntary 
yiance at the little serap of white craps on 
her head—"l am a widow; my husband 
was Lady Mayne’s nephew.” 

“Won't you ait down?" asked Thyra, 

The lady seated herself in a white- 
draped arm-chair and continued— 

“dressed early that I might come aad 
tnake your acquaintance here; once you go 
downstairs there will be no getting near 
you— people inake such @ fuss over a bride- 
eleot.”’ 

Thvra’s lips quivered as she reflected 
that there had not been much fuss made 
about her upto the present, 

“] wonder why Lady Mayne put up here 
while those preity rooms off the gallery 
areempty? Lauppore you forgot. She is 
so anxious that her niece's wedding should 
yoottwelll Don't you think she is look- 
ing quite it” 

“I have not seen her yet, Mra, Varian.”’ 

“Indeed! Why, I lett ber welooming 
her son #8 if abe tad not seen him for 
years! Not seen her yet—how strange!” 

Thrya'’s cheeks flushed crimson in spite 
of all ver eflorts at self-control. 

instinctively she felt that this fair little 
being with pink cheeks and blue eyes and 
an outward show of = friendliness was 
secretly ber enemy. 

Mra, Varian rose, 

The sudden flush in the girl's pale cheek 
told her that her arrow had bit the mark, 
and #he thought that she bad done enough 
for the present, 

“] must run away,” she said, “and leave 


you to dress, Shall | send your maid to 
your” 
Thyra leaned forward, and looking 


proudly and serenely into the widow's face 
until the sniling blue eyes quailed, said— 

“Mra, Varian, do you forget the fact of 
iny father’s ruin? If you do, let me tell 
you that I am quite poor and have no 
matd,.’’ 

“Ot course! How stupid I am! Lady 
Mayne told me all about it; and bow lucky 
lor you that you were engaged to a man 
like Henry, who would never break with 
you, oo tatter what ruin be brought on 
bitosell! But Lt must not stay chattering to 
you; of course, without a maid, you will 
take a little longer to dress,’’ 

“What bave I done to ber?’ thought 
Thyra, sinking back wearily in her chair as 
Mrs. Varian jeft the room, “Did Lady 
Mayne send her bere to insult we under 
the mask of ber fair words, or have I un- 
oonseiourly interfered with any of ber 
plans? Why does she hate ine so, I 
wonder?” 

Thyra was altnost the last to enter the 
long Queen Anne drawing-room, tor Mra, 
Varian’s balf-bidden taunts made her take 
more pains than usual with the arrange 
ment of ber dress and hair. 

There were wore people in the room than 
| #he expected, and, just as she entered, 
| Mra, Varian ros® from among & group 
| gathered about a delicate auburn-haired 
| girl dres#ed in while, and, placing her hand 
|; upon Heury Mayne’s arm, sauntered away 

In the direction of a half-open glass door 

| that showed a gliimpee of tall ferns and 
| tropical plants beyond, 
| “tow are you, Thyra?’ said a tall fair- 
haired youny inan who advanced to meet 
her, «What «a dreadiul drive you must 
pave had! You have not seen wy mother 
yet, bave your" 
| “No, not yet, Sir Richard,” replied the 
| Kiri, trying to speak indi flerently. 
At that moment Lady Mayne rose from 
| Ler favorite seat by the tire, and welcomed 
| ber yraciousiy enough, introducing ber to 
) Miss Manstield and the group of girls about 
lier. 


1OVra sal 














” 


down, and tried to listen to 
their yay light-bearted talk, but her eyes 
would turp tothe ¢« nservalory door, and 
jsbe eould not help wondering why Hal 
; slaved there #o long, 


It was only when dinner was announced 
(hat he appeared, Mrs, Varian’s hand stil! 
; re@tliog on tis aria, 
| There Was an unusual flushon his pale 
| © @ar-cut face, and bis mouth, generally so 
| wrave, Was softened by a sinile such as 
| Thyra bad never seen on his face before. 
Hlenry Mayne had been made love to tor 
) (he Dret line in bis life by «a beautiful and 
| weli-bred woinan, aud be could not belp 
| beins a littie—justa« little belated, 
‘You have # beautiful flower,’? said 
Thyra, looking Inquiringly atthe spray of 
White beath in bis bulton-bole, 


“Yes; bunice gave iW to me,”’ 

“hRaunice? ‘That is Mra. Varian. Have 
you Known her long, Hal?’’ 

‘Oo, ves! Her husband was a relative 


| 
| 
olours, and she isa pet of the mother’s,” 
| 


“Hal,” sald the girl, smiling, but stil in 
tarnest, *] don't like Mra, Varian. I am 
hail jealous of ber already. Don’t wear 


|} her flower, please!’’ 


‘*Nopsense!’’ he replied half angrily. 
Can | throw it away now? W hat a 
f eh girl you are, Thyra!’’ 
aide DO answer, but her face turned 
. her lips were firmly set, a: 

as * oe 4 wards the d og-t 
wt i, she unclasped the gold bracelet 
sr.nh anil pul itinto her por st 





He saw the action, and frowned angrily. 
They might bave been the most deadly 
enetnies brought together by some strange 
accident, so unyielding were their faces. #0 
upright was Henry's tall figure, 6 light the 
touch of Thyra’s band upon bis arm, 

And #o the first cloud aroso between the 
lovers—a cloud so small that a look, a 
smile, would bave caused it to vanish; buat 
neither the look nor the sinile was forth- 
coming. 

* ° e * a * 

“Well, dear Lady Mayne, do you think 
Iam succeeding?’”’ 

The widow turned her lovely chilalike 
face and looked over her shoulder to ask 
this queation, pulling off her long furred 
gloves and holding out her dimpled little 
hands to the ball tire wa she spoke, 

She had just returned from what was 
supposed to bea solitary walk, and, find- 
ing ber hostess in the ball, stopped to 
warin berself and chatter, 

Lady Mayne, instead of replying, sighed 
softly, and, leaning ber arm upon the tall 
mantel by which she stood, rested her 
forehead upon it. f 

“T assure you,” continued Varian airily, 
“that I bad the utmost difficulty in keep- 
ing Hal from asking me to elope with him 
—I had indeed!” 

“Mra. Varian, I was coming down the 
stairs and inadvertent!v overheard you. It 
ia atalsehood! Lady Mayne, bow can you 
listen to such a tale?’’ 

Both women bad started and turned at 
the sound of Thyra’s voice; and the elder 
shrank back visibly cowed and shamed by 
this appeal, no less than by the girl’s white 
haughty face and bright scornful eyes that 
were fixed upon ber. 

For the past fortnight she had been do- 
ing all she possibly could to increase the 
coolness already existing between the 
lovers, displaving a truly remarkable viz- 
jlance and address in preventing that ex- 
planation which would have restored them 
at once to their former confidence in each 
other. 

Living in the same bourse and being con- 
stantly in each other’s society, they might 
have broken down the barrier between 
them in spite of Lady Mayne’s efforts to 
keep them apart; but the stubborn and un- 
yielding pride that predominated in both 
their characters separated them just as 
effectually as ber watchfulness did, 

So Henry, with a sore and wounded 
heart, turned from Toyra’s haughty face 
and cold utterance to where Mrs. Varian’s 
blue eyes and rose-red lips smiled a 
welcome; and the girl, seeing him soturn, 
told herself bitteriy tbat he repented his 
engagement, and that he was telling her so 
as politely as he could, 

Poat she suftered, and suffered keenly, 
any one who watched her closely could 
perceive; but her conduct was perfect, 
according to Georgie Mansfield and the 
other girls in the house, 

She would not shorten her visit, she 
would not flirt with any other men, she 
never seemed to take notice of Hal’s 
absence from her side; and so callin and 
self-contained was shetbat the tmalicious 
eyes which were always upon her almost 
ceased to expect a denouement, 

Mrs. Varian’s words on this occasion 
however pierced through the shield of 
pride with which she bad guarded her 
heart, and the volcano of passion within 
burat forth. 

“It isa falsehood,’ she repeated, draw- 
ing herself up to ber full béeight and jlook- 
ing from one to the otbher—‘tyou know it is 
a talsehood, Lady Mayne!” 

Lady Mayne made no reply. 

There was sometbing underlying the 
cold soorn in Thyra’s voice, something so 
piteour, 80 de*pairing, that it touched her 
conscience, Mrs, Varian took up the 
cudgels at once, 

“Lam very sorry that you overheard me, 
Miss Dudley,” she said quietly; ‘*but T am 
notin the babit of uttering falsehoods; and 
I think itis evident to every one in the 
house that, while honor drives Ha! in one 
direction, love draws bim in another; and, 
if l loved # man, 1 would rather bave one 
hour’s possession of bis heart than hold 
him for years by the cold bond of honor.” 

“Yes,”’ interposed Lady Mayne, yain- 
Ing courage from her ally’s boldness— 
“every one is pitying poor Hal. But what 
can 1 do? He is aman now, and will de- 
cide for himself. If be chooses to persist 
In carrying out this wretched enyayement 
and ruining bis prospects and breaking bis 
heart, | cannot interfere. You tuuat for- 
give ny (speaking 80, Thyra, but you 
wanted to bear imy opinion.” 

The girl bad stood with ber head held 
erect, her lips trembling with scorn as sbe 
listened intently. 

Sbe could notturn paler than she was, 
but the very life seemed to die out of ber 
face as Lady Mayne ceased, 

There was silence for a few momente, 
during Which the widow looked at Tuvra 
with « s1p!'6 of malicious enjoyment. ns 

“Mra, Varian,’ said the girl, anewering 
her look—and as she spoke she seemed to 
grow taller—‘you tell me that you nave 
won my lover from me, Itmay be so—] 
do not Know yet—but, if you have, you 
bave done a wicked thing; and I tel! you 
loving bitn as 1 do, that the most } ansion. 
a(6 adoration a Womnan ever received from 
the tnan she loved ia not so ewee tto me 


to@ path of duty and of bonor,” 
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upon the window, watching for Henr 

Mayne to turn the corner by the beect). 
trees—for he had gone out with some otf the 
others to shoot early in the afternoon, at 
last she saw bitw, walking witb hie brother 
and listening with bis usual air ot grave 
attention to so.netbing that Sir Richard was 
SAVIDE. 

Thyra rose then, and, without even a 
giance into the mirror, went with a slow 
and haughty step down to the ball. Jt 
chanced to be empty, but as she stood 
watching the door she felt she would bave 
demanded an interview with bim even jt 
Mra. Varian bad been there, 

Aa he entered presently with bis brother, 
Captain Fairfax, and some others, thers 
was a smile upon his lips; but Thyra 
noticed bow grave his face became as he 
looked at her. 

“Have you a headache, Thyra?” he 
asked, walking over to where she stood, 

“A headache? No; I want to speak to 
you, Hal. Will you come into the library? 
There is no one there,”’ 

The firm tones of ber voice and the proud 
look in her eyes told bim that it was not a 
reconciliation sbe sought. 

“Certainly,”? be answered—and his voice 
and manner were as cold as bers; “I am 
quite at your service, Thyra.” 

She walked slowly to the library, the 
door of which opened off the ball, and eén- 
tered, 

She hardly knew what she was going to 
say, or how she was going to fay it; but a 
brvoding sense of injury, of baving been 
brought to Mayne Court to be mocked and 
slighted, had overcome all self-restraint at 
jast; and Mrs, Varian’s bitter words, thrill. 
ing every tibre of ber proud nature, made 
her resolve to break her 6ngagemwent at 
once, even though she broke ber heart at 
the Sane time, 

She stood just inside the door as he 
closed it, and said at once, a8 he turned 
towards ber— 

“T «um here to release you, Mr, Mayne, 
You took a bard and cruel way of telling 
me that I must lose iny lover as well as 
my fortune; but doubtless you thought it 
more consistent to force ne to break our 
engagement than to doso yourself, Weil, 
you have succeeded—ycu are tree!’’ 

She drew bis ring from ber tinger and 
offered it to him with @ steady hand as she 
spoke, 

He took, not the ring, but the white 
cold band in bis, and fixed his eyes gravely 
aud reproachfully upon hers. 

“Toyra,’’? he said, with acertain stately 
yeulleness that became him well, do you 
think that a solemn promise such a8 Ours— 
a pilgbting of our bearts and lives to each 
other—can be so lightly broken?’’ 

“Butitis not ligntly broken!’’ cried the 
girl passionately. “It wasall planned be- 
ioreband—I was to be brought bere to be 
-lighted by your mother and neglected by 
you until 1 was goaded—I, the poor Miss 
Dudievy—into releasing you trom the 
promise made to the rich banker's 
daughter!” 

“Stop,’’ exclaimed the young inan, in a 
tone almost a8 passionate as her own— 
‘stop, Thyra! Do not say anything that | 
will not—cannot—forgivel! How my 
mother has offended youl do not know; 
but this I do know, that she never by word 
or action tnade any plans at all concerning 
youand ne, Sne naturally regretied the 
loss of your fortune; but I said to her, as | 
sald tO you On the day the crash came, and 
a8 I say to you now, | loved you from tue 
first tor yoursell, and not for your riches, 
consequently your poverty makes no 
diflerencetome, Thyra, are you answered? 
There bas been something—l scarcely 
kuow what—bei ween us forthe past fort- 
night; but, if 1 au to blame, 1 ask you to 
torgive me,”” 

He placed his arin about her waist, and 
would ave Kissed her; but she turned her 
head proudly aside and freed herself trom 
bis euibrace. 

‘No,”’ she said; ‘the memory of the past 
fortnight cannot be so easily removed. | 
cane bere to set you free; vou are ftree— 
free tomarry Kunice Varian. She is tairer 
and richer than I am,’’ 

The biiter words were scarcely uttered 
when she would have given her very lile 
to recall them. 

But it was too late; the pleading, re- 
proachtiul look in bis eyes changed to one 
Ol anger, and his face was very pale as be 
answered, in deliberate, weasured tunes 

“So be it then. You have chosen the 
only wayin which you could insult me, 
and bave insulted we past forgiveness, | 
accept iny release, and wili never look 
upon Your face again,” 

“Ifyou mean by that that my presence 
here forces you to leave your mother’s 
house, that difficulty will be overcome in 
balfao bour’s tune, fam going now—at 
once, I ain quite able to travel alone.’’ 

tie bowed bis bead and, without a word, 
wituout @ glance at her, left the rooin, 

fbhyra stood gazing at the deor tor a few 
Ininutes; tben, putting her band to her 
head as though to stay some strenge beat- 
ing there, She went siowly out into the hall 
and up the staircase, 

In another balf-bour she bad bidden a 
Stately adieu to Lady Mayne, and was 
oo her way to the railway-station, crylog 


wilserably to berself as she sat croucbed 11 


a corner of that lady’s broughain. 
* * * * * ° 
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say notbing of Mark’s mocking words! 

Nhe bore all these trials with the proud 
composure that was one of her characteris- 
ties, and wentabout her duties, consoling 
perself with theone dreary thought that 
jay by day berstep was growing feebler, 
her white face thinner—that what she 
sutlered she would not suffer long. 

Coristmas came and passed, Georgie 
Manstield, now Mrs, Crosty, was far away, 
on the shores of the blue Mediterranean or 
roaming through Italian picture-galleries 
with ber busband. 

Henry Meyue was back in London, 
working bard at bis profession; and Mrs, 
Varian, still at Mayne Court, was bringing 
to bear the full battery of her charmsa—her 
hiue eyes and rose-red lips, ber curls and 
dimples—upon Sir Richard—but as yet 
wilbout success, 

“He will write to me—he will come to 
mne,’’ said Thyra to herself, when she 
| oked out upon the snow and beard the 
church-bells ring on Christmas Day, the 
time of reocneiliation, 

January arrived however, and neither the 
letter nor the footstep that she waited and 
heped tor bad come, 

At last one day she was roused from a 
painfully bitter reverie by ber father say- 
ing— 

«Here is something for you, Thyra; aud 
—yes, I think | know the band.” 

Mr. Dudley, who had gone tothe door 
to mneet the postman, was peering closely 
at a letter that he held in nis hand, as he 
entered the little breakfast-room, 

“Why don’t you give it to her then?’’ de- 
imanded Mark, an evil look on his pale 
handsome face, 

‘On, yes, 1’m sure it’s Mayne’s hand; 
and yet Here, Thyral’’ 

The girl wassitting bebind the tea-urn 
atthe end of the table, her face deathly 
palé, her heart beating violently, although 
outwardly she retnained perfectly calm; 
she stretched out a trembling hand for the 
letter, agreat wave of color rushing over 
her face as her gaze fell upon the hand- 
writing. 

“Will you excuse me, please?”’ she said, 
and, rising from her untasted breakfast, 
hurried away to ber Own rooin, 

“T hope iv’s all right,’ said Mr, Dudley, 
jooking after her anxiously; ‘she bas never 
held up her head since she quarrelled with 
him,” 

“You ought to have brought an action 
against him,’’ sneered Mark. 

“And killed ber outright?” 

“Ob, 1t would take more than that to xill 
her!’ 

‘You have never forgiven ber for re- 
fusing to yet money for you from Mayne, 
1 think she did perfectly right.” 

“Indeed! Weill, think so if you like,’’ 
replied the lad, with a sudden evil frown; 
“but I have not forgotten it—you are quite 
right there.”’ 

* . @ * + * 





Thyra sank down by her little dressing- 
table, breathiess and trembling, holding 
her precious letter in her hand, 

She read hastily the few lines it contain- 
ed—a passionate entreaty from her lover 
for forgiveness, and an @arnest request to 
meet him near the river in Battersea 
Park. 

She was too dazed and intoxicated with 
her sudden happiness to look at the letter 
celmly and = dispassionately; she barely 
saw the words, 

Ob, how she longed to tell him that she 
forgave him! She would have died rather 
than make the first overtures, altnough she 
bad half confessed to herself that she had 
been in the wrong; but, now that he had 
humbled himself, how sweet—oh, how 
sweet it would be to raise him up! 

Hie would bein the park at 12, he said, 
and wait there until 4, not wisning to come 
to the house until be was assured of her 
forgiveness, 

“How like him!” though Thyra, smiling, 
as she buttoned her gray ulster and sat 
down by the window to wait until the 
clock struck 12, “He is so proud, 80 un- 
yielding! Ab, and so was I; but I[ have 
learnt ny Jesson! I shall be the meekest 
and hurmblest wife in all the world!’’ 

Sie watebed her father go away to the 
(ity to earn the miserabie pittance that 
was now almost their sole support—tfor 
Mark had grown weary of the “thigh stool”’ 
in @ fortnight. 

She watched her brother lounge out to 
the gate, look doubtfully up and down the 
muddy road, and then return to the house; 
she saw the first heavy drops of rain fall 
irom the lowhanging ciouds and trickle 
down tne glass; and then it was 12 o’clock, 
and she rose to go. 

“It is raining,’? said Mark’s sneering 
voice trom the parlor. “Are you going 
outt” ; 

‘*Yes—as far as the park.’”’ 

“Well, I nope be’ll be there!”—and the 
boy returned to his novel, 

It was raining beavily as Thyra walked 
in the direction of the elms by the river, 
and for a moment the thought that the 
rain might prevent his coming crossed her 
inind, but only for a moment. 

“It is not too wet for me; if he loves me, 
it will not be too wet for him,’ said the 
girl to herself. 

She walked siowly, so that she might not 
be there betore 12:30 at least; but her cheeks 
were flushed and ber heart was beating as 
if she had been running when she came to 
the long double row of trees by the river. 

There was no onethere! The rain fell in 
& steady downpour now, and she felt 

st overwhelmed by the sudden keen 
nt 4M she sat low! white 
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THE SATURDAY 


Ce) gone I ought to go away and come 
n. 

But sbe did not go away; those months of 
pain and self-reproach bad done tbeir 
work, 

This proud woman who, rather than 
suffer the slightest neglect, broke her 
plighted word and set her lover free, sat 
now, shivering with cold, the rain soaking 
ber dress ana boots, waiting and watching 
with straining eyes the pathway by the 
river. 

From the churchb-tower | o’clock sound- 
ed, then two, then three, 

She was quite drenched by th's time, and 
her limbs were stiffened with the cold and 
wet. Even if she had wished to go home, 
she could not have walked without assist- 
anoe; but she had no thought of doing 40. 
Shivering violently, she sat staring with 
bopeless bagygard eyes at tbe driving rain 
and the yellow disinal river. 

“Good heavens, Thyra, are you here 
still?’ 

It was not the voice she was expecting 
to hear; and she scarcely turned her head 
as ber brother Mark approached her, an 
umbrella in his hand ana the collar of his 
shabby coat turned up about bis neck, 

“Come hoine,”’ he went on impatientl y— 
*“oome home, and don’t ve a fool! You 
will catch your death if you stay any 
longer. Why, you are wet through!” 

Sbe shook her head; her atiff dry lips 
and a horrible sensation of burning and 
swelling in ber throat quite deprived her 
of the power to speak. 

“I tell you you must come home! You 
are looking like a ghost. It’s all a hoax 
there!’”’ 

“A hoax!” 

The hoarse and feeble whisper startled 
him. 

“Yes,” he said nervously—“‘that’s the 
long and short of it, Thyra. But I didn’t 
think you’d take it so much to heart—I 
didn’t indeed! You see, 1 wanted to pay 
you out for refusing to help me that time, 
so I hunted up anu oid letter of Mayne’s to 
the governor, and copied the handwriting 
as well as 1 could—you know I’m prett 
smart at that sortof thing—but I didn’t 
think it would deceive you for five 
toinutes,’’ 

While he was speaking she staggered to 
her feet, and the ‘etter—which she had 
held all this time—feil from her fingers, 
All the soft youthfulness of her face vaniah- 
ed suddenly, and lines that should have 
appeared only at middle-age seemed to 
come about her mouth and eyes, 

He put bis arm round ber waist and 
urged her forward a few paces. 

“Try to walk—-you will be better when 
once you are moving,’’ he said. 

She obeyed him meekly, clasping his 
arm and dragging herself along with great 
difficulty. 

“It was that paragraph in the Times 
which put the whole thing into my head,’’ 
Mark went on penitently. 

She turned slightly towards him and 
her white lips moved. 

“Didn’t you see it? He has accepted 
some appointment or other—an awfully 
good thing, I believe—in Melbourne, and 
left Engiand yesterday.’”’ 

Thyra paused for a moment, and raised 
her stricken face to the gray cloudsand the 
falling rain; but sne inade no ans “er. 

“There is Jane at the door, watching for 
us. I will get some hot water from her, 
and make youa brandy-punch, Take off 
your wet clothes immediately, and go to 
hed.’”’ 

Thoroughly frightened by the ghastly 
whiteness of her face, by her continued 
shivering and the evident aaron 4 with 
which she moved, Mark rushed by the 
maid-of-all-work, and assisted Thyra up 
the steep narrow staircase to ber own room, 
and tben ran,down to the parlor to invade 
the cupboard containing his father’s 
cherished board of brandy. 

As soon as she was leit alone, the girl 
slipped the bolt of the door and locked 
herself in, then, crossing the room with a 
siow and languid step, flung herself—with- 
out removing any ol her saturated clothes 
—face downwards upon her bed, 

Presently Mark knocked at the door, 

“Let ime in, Thyrai’”’ he called out. “I 
have something here to do you good,”’ 

The only sound he heard was a heavy 
monotous sobbing that went on in #pile of 
his appeal, 

“Tuyra, have you taken off your wet 
clothes? Thyra’’—with an impatient kick 
against the door—“do you bear ime? Ob, 
very well then; cry away to your heart’s 
content! If I were you, I should be ashamed 
to ery for such # sooundrel!”’ 

He paused then and listened; but the 
sobbing did not cease for an instant. 
Whether she beard him or not he did not 
know; but there was something ip the low 
incessant sobbing —soinething 80 desolate,so 
hopeless, 80 forsaken—that the boy’s rising 


anger was quite subdued, and he went | 


down, pale and sorrowful, into the parlor, 
there to lounge over the tire and listen to 
the taint echoes of his sister’s grief. 

“7 wish the governor would come hoine,”’ 
he muttered uneasily. ‘“Sue’ll do berself 
some harm, crying on like that! And it is 


0, 


so unlike ber to give way so! 


He went to the hall door, and steod there | 


watching for his father. Presently Mr. 


Dudley appeared, coming slowly through | 


the driving rain. 
‘What is the matter?’ he asked, as he 


entered, looking curiously at bis son's 
yloomy face. “Wuere is Thyra? Why 
joes she not some and take my wet ovat?’’ 
‘There ia nothing the matter She has 
eked herseil fi uer roo a see Ine 
T ving her tin rving 
4 1, Mayne, I suppose? He ieft ing 
land yesterday, That letter tnust ba 
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peen a fareweli.’”’ 





EVENING POST. 


“I wish you would go up and speak to 
her. She has been so delicate lately that 
she will do herself some mischiel, crying 
there In the dark. And the window is 
open too; you can see it from the outside,’’ 
urged Mark. 

“Ob, 1 have beard her sobbing like that 
before—at night!"’ replied Mr, Dudiey, ‘I 
aim wet and tired now, and want my din- 
ner.” ‘ 

Mark followed his father into the par- 
lor, and they ate and drank in gloomy ai- 
lence, There was no sound now from 
Tbyra’s room; and her brother comforted 
his conscience with the thougnt that she 
must be asleep. 

The rain fell and the wind blew, and she 
who so lately had been one of the petted 
darlings of the great world called “So- 
ciety,” she who kad been reared in luxury, 
not knowing what sorrow or cold meant, 
lay alone in her wet clothing, as the keen 
wind blew in through the open casement 
and chilled her to the heart, sobbing her 
young life away for the hope that was yone 
for ever—for her lost bappiness, her lost 
love, 


“Thyra, if you don’t open the door, I'll 
break it in!”’ 

Mark’s reiteraied entreaties had at last 
induced Mr. Dudley wo go upstairs and 
tind out what was the matter. There was 
no answer to his threat, and the old man 
turned to bis son, 

“Kick itin!’’ he said savagely. 
dare she frighten us like this?’’ 

The lad obeyed, raising his foot and 
using ic as a battering-ram, With two 
kicks he burst the door open, and then 
stood aside to let his father enter, 

The old man did #0, the lamp he carried 
lighting up the dark, cold room, showed 
the waving curtain by the window and the 
motionless figure in its clinging, wet gar- 
nents lying upon the bed. 

“Thyra,” said her father tremulously— 
“Thyra !’’ 

She did not move; her hat had fallen off, 
and her long dishevelled hair lay upon ber 
shoulders ang bosom. 

One arm hung stiffly over the bedside, 
the other was doubled beneath ber. 

“She has fainted,’’ cried Mark jiurriedly, 
“lying here in the co.d and wet!” 

Mr. Dudley pushed the sett brown hair 
from her face as the lad spoke, and the 
fallen jaw, the staring eyes, told another 
tale. 


“How 


© * o * a 


“Died from natural 
Coroner’s jury, and 
said the doctors, 

But that proud, sad-faced man reading 
the account of her death in a hot, dusty 
Meibourne office—did he agree with the 
jury and the doctors? 

From the hour of Thyra’s death Mrs, 
Varian’s beauty began to fade, and in a 
year’s time Sir Richard Mayne, looking at 
her, wondered that he had ever thought of 
proposing to her, and she found herself 
tong before she was thirty only the faded 
ghost of what she had been. 

Lady Mayne’s cry to her son, “Come 
home—come home!"’ was never answered, 
The piteous story of the letter and the long 
waiting in the rain had showed him what 
deep affection bad lain beneath Thyra's 
pride, and he felt that he waa not quite 
blameless—that he oughtto have mnade the 
first ad vances, and have forgiven the proud, 
loving, fooliah young creature, 

So Thyra lay in her grave, and, of all 
those who helped to send her thither, none 
obtained their desire by her death; and 
even Eunice Varian is now convinced that 
é6vil never prospers, and that it is only 
those who walk in the path of honor and of 
duty who win peace at last 

—_> - 


causes,’’ sald the 
“Died of syncope,”’ 


His Best Work,.—It is very cominon 
for young men, to determining the quality of 
their work by the price which they are 
paid for it. “I only get,” says such # one, 
‘five dollars a week, and [ ain sure I aun 
giving tive dollara’ worth ofservice, Itimy 
6inployer wants more, let bitn pay more; 
if ne wants better, let bin give better 
wages,’ This is specious reasoning, but it 
is false, and it is destructive to the beat 
work, and, therefore, lo the best tianhood, 
No man can afford to do anything lows well 
than his best. 

tle who always strives to do his best 
work, in thé very process of striving, will 
grow better and better, Notonly will he 
grow inore and more skilful im that partic- 
ular workmanship, bul be will be better 
equippe’ for olher workinanship, This is 
an absolutely universal law. It is the ab- 
solutely universal road to promotion, ‘Tue 
man who is careful to give nothing more 
than he gets rarely gets any imore than he 
KIives. 

Toe man who works for his own sake, 
who puts the best partot birnaslf into every 
blow that he strikes, who tolxes all his 
work with brain and conscience, who #tud- 
ies to render the largest possible service re- 
yardiess of the compensation whicn it 
brings, sooner or later will find his way on 
andup. The world learns nis worth and 
calls him to bigher services, Nor isthisall, 
$y stirring bimaelf up to do always the 
Dest that he can, he grows Into # power to 
do better and ever better. 
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“Papa, said a pretty girl, as her father 
came in iate, ‘did you notie he dead body 
of a young twan in the yard? Why, t 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Outside of one of the gates of Pekin, le a 
respectable, old-establisned wine shop, gen- 
erally known as the Broken Bowl House 
Many years ago, a tormer proprietor who 
was condemned to death was reprieved, 
and ever since, by way of ,ratitude, the 
shop hes supp ied tree to condemned 
criminals passing it on the way to the exe- 
cution ground as much wine as they wish 
todrink, FKFachecriminal is supplied with 
a bowl which, when he has taken the last 
draught, is silently sinashed on the pave. 
ment hence the title of the establishment, 





A singular case of disputed identity is re. 
ported from Fast Saginaw, Mich. A horse 
car conductor in that city, it is related, was 
met by a young lady several weeks ago 
who accosted bim as ber brother: that he 
disappeared trom his home near Harrison 
two years ago, and that the family had 
mourned ever since over bis departure. 
The father, mother and a brother of the 
young lady were brought to the city and 
identified the conductor as Henry Schaet- 
fer, but he denies all knowledge of them, 
stating that he was born in Saginaw and 
never betore saw his alleged relatives, 


The second son of « certain rovai person - 
agein Germany smokes his pipe in the 
English fashion, and smokes it morning, 
noon and night. Itis related ot him in San 
Remo that, going to church one Sunday «f- 
ternoon he started with his prayer book 


under his arm, end his briar-root well 
alight in his mouth, A young English 
friend of bis ventured on a mild remon- 


strance. “My dear boy,” said the English 
dandy, “you are not going to church with 
that thing in ane mouth?” The prince 
took his pipe from between bis lips and 
looked atit. “I beg your pardon, old fellow,” 
hesaid; “I forgot this was Sunday.” He 
rao back home with the briar-root and re 
appeared with a meerschaurn! 


The enormous trade which is being done 
in violeta in Paris this year is reported to 
be due to a discovery made by a well 
known author, le got sight of toe receipt 
used by the kin press Josephine a8 a means 
for rendering her “beautiful torever,’’ and 
to which, it is said, she owed that) marvel- 
lous tint which was the wooderand despair 
of the French ladies of the time. The wite 
ot Napoleon use to have boiling milk 
poured over a basin full of violet tlowers, 
and with this decoction she bathed ber face 
and neck every morning. No sooner was 
this old secret brought to light than the Pa- 
risian ladies began to order great bawket- 
fuls of violets to be left at their doors daily, 
and this home-made cosmetic is reported 
wo be in daily use this season by thous- 
ands, 


In the laying out of Franklin lark in 
Boston, agreat many houses had, of course, 
to be removed to make room tor inprove- 
ments, and they were sold to the highest 
bidder, One of these was secured by a 
son of the emerald Isle, who inimed ately 
bought a piece ofland in «a desirable locality 
on which to remove bis purchase, When 
the neighbors heard of this: plan they be 
Came alarmed, and tuinediately took wens 
ures to prevent it from being carried out 
They bought the land of him at a higher 
price, and he obtained another jot in an 
equally bhigh-toned neighborhood llere 
ho was again given something bhandsornie 
to relinquish his real @etate, and it is aad 
that he kept the house on rollers for a year, 
making money all the time by selling the 
kightly spots on whieh be proposed to put 
his dilapidated shanty. 


About 4 year ago one of Cinciinati's so- 
clety belles became acquainted, while tour- 
ing Europe, with a young Englishman, 
and subsequently the riiarclage was apreed 


upon. Tieevent was to come off sane few 
day ayoatthe brides home Time ae tl ton, 
near Cincinnati, and all acrangement fi 

theeereamony had been tmade, tt ding 
the sending of invitations Hhutatlairs ! 
deniy tow an uneaxpected turn ie 
groom arrived trom bianyiand and at once 
set about to learnthe sizveaott 4 prospective 
father-in-law’s money pale lie latter did 


notmeet his expectations, and hetheretore, 
sO the story poous, dec ared the tratch ofl 
and almost tiasedintely took «a train to 
New York, it Iss#upuosed on hia way tome, 
Some of his actions price to departing «are 
said to have been indieative of one preatly 
contused; if not deranyed, 


The late Kev. Mr. Thring, head-master 
of Uppingbam, lon ylat Van agreatadys 
Cate lor jnastruction try the eye One lead 
ing feature of the eehool ball if a eeries of 
large inedallion portraitaol the great toact 
ers of the world. They are arrranged tn 
chronological order, beginning with Moses 


wdending with Sir Walter Seott Con 
erning one of these portraits Mr. Thring 
usé to tell a charac ‘eriat ancedote A 
new boy arrived and, on beiny shown 
around the room, he was tmiouch «tr k witl 
the portraits At iast he st 
re t them, entire 

} ! | i } enlcl ‘ 

1 «a win | alway ! 

r he nt wit 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE VIRATENS. 





GOLD chain or a wooden ley,’ ex- 
claimed his men when Caplan Tew 
I barangued thems alter getting separated 
tro tiie coulpanion, Caplain Tireawsms they 
started aone, overtook # tightly arygosy 
bound from the Indies to Aratoa, riculy ia 
den, aud beavily armed by oni mridiers, as 
well aswentnen., They fouguter wel thet 
they secured the Vessel, and divided =. (ru 
aman.” “Toere! what do you think of 
that?” aaid Charile Fineuer, laying down an 
old magazine trou which be had been read 
jog aloud to his brother and mister, 
“TP don't like pirates,’ said Atiy, potting 
a protecting arin round ber doll, aa if se 
fancied that « suceemmor of Captain Tew 
thigh be near, 


“Nonsense! execlatined Jack, who wae 
the eldest ofthe three, “Lote of tiem were 
fine fellows, Just fancy tie courage Cliey 


"oust have bad to follow that vessel with 
Un) goldiers on board," 
‘*Lemll it stealing,’ said Aimy promptly. 


‘Taemeure you would letany one take the 


biclory away without you trying to slop 
Lhiereee. 

*“Yousreonly «a girl and do not know 
anything atall aboutit,’’ said Charlie, 1 
Wish we bad wou pistola, then we eould 


pave some real fun with the ba ri, 
“Ouly, you see, we baven'tany pistols”? 


maid Jack solommoly., ‘hatheraliways keeps 
hin Cane locked; besides te told us never to 
toueh fresartosn.”’ 

''Phatemettied, then,’ said Charlie, "Now 
Amy, don’t sit buddied up asa if you were 
Koln bo be ahot” 

‘PL don'tlike playiog at shooting,” maid 
poor Lithia Auiy wlinomt ti Lear, 

“There, vou need not begin toery,”? said 


Jack yentiy. ‘Weare tot 
speak aboulwunsany ore, 
Kolo, Corie” 

“) waot to think # minute,” said the 
younger boy walking gravely up the beach 
towards home. lt bl can ouly tit upon 
momething bial Will dolumtead Of pistols, we 
Wili have wm reyusar good wame tia aller. 
noon, Wewilll be the pirates of Pata Point. 
Now good-bye till dinner-tline” 

Leaving (is brother and sister to 
howe the biefory, Charlie ran all the 
licotnne, 

“Whoere'’s father?’ te asked of a 
Who Was cros@itig Lue hall, 


even poli to 
Where are you 


’ 


briny 
way 


treat 


“tle’s wone to Sidcup, and may met be 
back boemagiit; Mrre, J ommsoyy Im datiyerous!y 
Hh, | Your pasotiner bias ore dn tlie dhog-cart 
with your fatuer, She lefl word you were 
rhok toe Wail Gdlnner, as Wars gol to 
walk bicorese, writ tonight omil at wratiiie’s * 

“That's juat about the fortunate 
thing Lover knew,” thought Charlie as he 
turned inte bis father’s study, aod threw 
Hitoseif into «# Oomlortable arieehnir. 


ale 


thicomt 


“We asball not take jong over our dinner, 
and we can #tart Jo'coock for Pitt Point Tt 
will take us an hour to pot back to tea, 
That's splendid, DTdo wisi we bad # pis 
tol though. | wonder whether that case is 
open?’ 

Dhen, forgetiul of bis father’s cocjwdiands, 
Charlie gol up and tried 
Detely for biuiaod bis) relations, it 
Hrinly ¢.osed, 

Now, of course, Charlie had io business 
to tee tailing wbout tis Pista bhi. 
room, for, mithotugh the pistols were out of 
reach, there were 


the ease; fortu 


Was 
Inthers « 


tnany olber Chings woich 


wou d be qulle #S dangerous tao ignorant 
biaticie, 

Dr. bineher, theretore, never allowed any 
of bine ddrem to be wlome im tits roar, 
The housemaid opened the door tu a tee 
Thhithiles to tell © harile the tiust @ome out, 
but lie was lytng back iu thie tly ehair fase 
peaceful like, tliat shie felt sure tlie wae 
CULL V TemUliige, Mer melas ent lo lay the disne 
mud forgot all about bivaa. 

Pen tinutes afterwards the boy passed 
herquicklyouthertairs, Theehiidren met 


al dinner, aud although Coarlie looked very 


buiportant, and tosisted on Gelng called Cap- 
lain, be refused to give Lue nut auy tine as 
to HIS pape tor tue aflernoon unt they 


wernt ott, 
Pitt's Point 
three in 


Was wa lovely littie bay about 
ema ll, You @eouid mot reach ito by 


the besen, eX@opt at very low ides, ut 
ue woo y Che main road, and then turn 
nto ® harmo ®* lane and serambie down # 


Riee pct, 1 was the pretest ana ({Uletest 
lit ls nook for tuiles around, 

“Now, Captain, 
weked Jack, es he and tos br ‘Nher started 
bearing the licflory between thea, 

“To Pite’a b> mt, * 

“Thenpwe'd beter eavett eship behind,’ 
ald Jack, standing at “We 
her so lar as and it le 
bot. 

“Ell help.’ said Amy, running back to 
throw Miss Pacence through tthe 


Where are we polug?’’ 


can't carry 


Liial, dreadtuliy 


open win 


dow of tie a aes a ance ‘Ll lowe | tls 
Point, it's» ®and quiet,’ 

Taking turous lo earryiog th they 
reacted the Ve in salety, oniv meeuny a 
oomel gUarusitial “ huew th “hildreu 
by eigut and me led aw yreeliug to thew, 

Toate a bles*iny maid Juck ying 
on tue saud ' The next t * vou want 
piay pirates al i - t e ‘ 
we ty day 

‘ ar sis we 
“a ” ack ‘ 

n 
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“Well, I will be Captain Tew, and Army 
shall be a queen whom | captured for the 


aake of herrane“orm. y »pouet bethe kiny, 
‘ ne to reseue her, the we will Oytt. 
Notrealiy, yeu know, Ary, but we will 
wreatio as we doat achool, The one who 
wine anall carry off the queen apt get the 
ransom money, But firstot all, Jacek, you 


wi | bave to be on my wide and help ine 
meve the que wn.” 

Toen followed shrieksof laughter as Atny 

a<hed about the cove trying tw elude her 
in there, 

fue comstyaoardacnan 


1 Mtntied, Lhough be 


prams rhe along the 
t pofthee eould see 
Veil tigte 


\ quarter ofan bour afterwards « pierce 


“My friend was in Vienna,” sald a trave- 
ler. “He nad taken from here a letter of 
credit on one of the best-known banks and 
he wanted to draw on it. So he sought the 
avency of tne bank in Vienna, He walked 
inte an office whieh bad a big barricade in 
front of a long desk, and two «#inall holes 
eut forthe convenience of custemers, He 
walked up to the first of them, A man 
caineup. He banded the letter of eredit to 
bio. The man looked at it, and said, very 


| gruflly 


lng seream of Lerror, followed by loud eries | 


jor help, made tii run to the beacn as fast 
muld, 

Wiat a ecene he beheld there! Amy waa 
living in # hole which had been prepared for 
ber, white and (bharlie and 
Jack kneeling on exsen side of her, rubbtolny 


ae “oe 


motionlems, 


per heods, lifting ber eyelids, Kissing her 
pee lips and shouthag for help. 
(iarlie wave # greal sol) ASLO Thanh Ap 
proached, exetab ailing 
Hliuliow, what's the matter?” 
‘She's dead, she’s dead, and IT killed 
bor’ watd the boy; then sinking on the 
sand with his faceon Atoy’s arin, he buret 


noo a ecouvulsion of tears, 


“What's Chis?’ asked the coastywuard, lift 
lng up#e bettie whieh lay mear, and ani fling 
fat it, “Phe place smelt Like « doctor's 
aHop.” 
“dt's the chloroforin,’’ atid Jack, “Char 











}pethbertill tue eveniny 


jie wanted lo play pirates, as be coulcdtaa’t 
wet the pistols be puta bottle of chloroform 
in LiMn pocket We were to carry off Atny 
Chiat hier pre opi rhigghitl pay us alotoft money 
@ her, (of course 8h6 Waa bo #OreMtn 
vol uimke « TUMs, AO her lle 
downon deck, «8 he called it, and put some 
nonwahandkerchiel, and tied iton 
her faee, Ste struyywied at first, but hesaid 
twas all rizgit and so] letriin do it, Then 
whe gol quite quiet as ahe were aslecp. 
We thouy soe would wake up about the 
tine the bictory was ready tostart, but Dan 
Mure Ulal's an ago, and has not 
moved, Amy, darling, speak to “ime.” 
Such was Jack's aecount, nol yiven as 
pininly as we have put it, but so ciixed 
withsobs toat the ecoastyuardsinan tad lard 


to reese 


Charlie tadce 


enlorotor 


hour she 


work to take tout, 
‘Come, cheer up,” he said when Jack 
stopped wpeacing., “You are naughty, 


wicked boys, and I’ve a tind to yive vou 
4torasbinyg for meddling with doctor's stull: 


but you are wrong #boulthetione., L's just 
a quarter olen hour by ty watch since I 
Heard you latyhing bike iid, I've seen 


mv Wile have ehloroformi. She'll 
by-and-oy, Just dip a bandkKerehiel iio 
the water and give itto me. Ff sie don’t 
eome round in ten tities well earcry her 
home; your father will set her right.’ 

“Rather's away until to-morrow,’ 
(harbe with another wroat sob,’’ 

* Whew! That's bad, as he’s the only 
doctor in the place.” j 

Oo, bow anxiously the poor boys watched 
their beloved sister! how eayerlv they 
hailed the Orst signsof returntog lite! Then 
their bopes were suddenly dasned to the 
ground, for#s soon as Aimy fairiy oponed 
her eyes she beyan lo scream, 

Phe sation looked at his wits’ end:in vain 
di the take her in his aris and try to com 
fort her, 

Shechattered aud screamed inawild way 
whict terrified tnem all, <At 
oxhausted and fellinto a natural sleep; then 


eome to 


Mall 


inSL BLO Was 


movlloning to the boys to follow him, the 
rallor iiade bis way up the steep path t 
bi restitonu, 

Howe was reached at last and «a wegtst 
Was lifted irom: their hearts when they saw 
toelrimotier take Aimy in her artos and 
earry her away, 

Without saving a word to any one the 
boys rushed inte: thetr room, tocked the 
door, and putting their arms around each 
Other, Kneittlo (hank God for saving ther 
slater 

They remained there crouching t 


SUH 1OWM Devan to 
rinother mother’s voice ealled 


fall, wired the 
to tlie 

‘Come down to tea, boyae, AimmV ois AD 
hitngry.’ 

WN i bowed heads thev entered the adh- 


Hing room, where litthe Amy was 
tlhewmota, praler Lect rave rry. 

“Tease, Master Charlie, bere’sthesatior’s 
bey brought your boat,” 
aid, 

“Mav 1] tell birmtotake it home, mother, 
said Charlie, “l should never like to plas 
With iimagain. ltwould redaiind me of play 
iti al pirates,’ 

* Le. tilt have it by all means, my boy, 
iol would rather you never forget to-day 
Remenuiber always inthe future tuat there 
Is Morettiitg better tua p IVaical COUraE, 
end thats the fear of doing what we know 


IViny en 


sald thie hotline 


lo be wrong.’ 
—__- ~<—_ 
> 
PiNciILiIous.—A yeutieman in asubur 
DAU town wWentlocall upon «a lady whose 
fauiiiv occupied mif ofa doutbie louse, 
he tr Oors of the two Paris opened 
pom Che saine step A meet the qdeaors 
the gentleman pu 1th l. The deo 
Was pened OV a servant w ANA ead tlie 
Inquiry regarding Mra. S, by directing the 
aiier to thy e { 
l vie r sa tue i ft bu 
acd pros arid 1 aw fe ' 
i “ stad r Was mil by t —4 
‘ 5 ¢ it 
Mire a4 
' A 
A ‘ ‘ 4 





“*Next window,’ 

“My tiend went to the next window, 
The same tnan caine up, took bis letter of 
credit, suniled pleasantly, and said : 





‘That's all right. How mueh do you 
wisi to draw, sir?’?” 
——_ - oo 
THAT NEW FROCK. 
BY SAKAH PITY. 
ILLY VRICK was learning to sew; 


Miss Price, who had learnt long ago — 


she was Millie’s sunt and a quite 
LrOWn-Up perkson—Was seWwIng also, ane 
keeping « watebful eye upon Milly's 


BhorlCOtmbiiigee. 

There were plenty of them—puckers 
where no puckers ought to be, dirty thread 
that would twist ipto knots at every other 
atiteh, and alas for the stitches therm- 
sel ves!—long and short, straght some, and 
ked very many—Aunt Jane bad good 
shaking her head a8 she in- 
epected that weary hem through her 6ye- 

It—the hems—was the third and last side 
of # pocket-handkerchief, 4 handkerchief 

ia size that Milly had never even 
loayined betore, 
took her own tiny one outof her 
apron-pocket Bometinnes tO Compare them; 
sure Vv grandpa didn’t need to have his new 
bane Kerchiets a8 big as table-clolbs, 

“lus bardiy fit to be seen,’’ remarked 
Aunt Jane very disa#pprovingly to» Aunt 
Mary: ‘it Ought, every stitch, to be un- 
picked and done over again, aud IT aim sure 
she has been weeks over it.’”’ 

Wook! Milly’s) private opinion was 
that it had been nearer months—years, if 
tine was to be couuted by her own feel- 
ings; and tf at the end it had all to be gone 
over gain! 

Milly looked from 
Mary in dire disunay, 

‘lu isn’t very nice, certainly,’ 
Auut Mary; “but perhaps 
whataring! Tia really muse 
knock lustead,’ 

Tit was tne boy who brought grand pa’s 
evening paper, 

(ilad to quit that ubsatisfactory hand- 
keretpiet, Milly fattened her nose against 
Lie side window to wate litua, 

lle was not by any ineans « giantin size, 
and the bell-bandie was rather bigu up, 
Tins usual plan was to plant his bare 
tors Ou & Narrow projecting ledge, and give 
a sudden Spring at tue bell, 

Sometimes it answered rather too well, 
as al present, sometimes it missed, and he 
would fall with # bang against the door, 

A sinalier brother, Robin, generally came 
with biot for company, and Robin always 


ore 


rensonun tor 


She 


Aunt Jane to Aunt 


* admitted 
Ob dear, 
be told to 





surveyed this perforinance with adiuira- 
(low. 

fii Was a miracle of cleverness in his 
eV eM, 


Milly looked at che curly head and plump 
Shoulders sticking out of his ragywed frock, 

“Ou, Aunt Mary, wnat a pretty boy! It 
orly be wasn’t so ragyed!—his clothes are 
ail im bite.” 

Aunt Mary caine to the window, the 
handkeretie! still in ber band, 

Toe paper bad been duly delivered by this 
tine and the pair were trotting away down 
the street to the next customer's house, 

“ile is ragyed, Milly—very; but Robin 
has no Kind miotherto mend his Clothes, 
and | am sure Tita never learnt to sew,’’ 

Happy ‘Sim! Milly looked after bitm 
Nodreary pocket-land kerchiets 


envVvigcusiy. 


Jik This Let, 


lt wasn wrent deal pleasanter to KO about 


ritiwing people &# belis; thotuygn she was not 
ite 


juile sure Lhat tho-e ragged garments were 
Hilowelhor «0 adVantiye, 

“ItUs # tine day now, butthey must be 
dreadfully cold) when it: rains or snows,” 


ected, a8 ‘Ti sealed the railing to 
reaeh old Miers, Morton’s bell. 

oMiliy?’’ 

She looked round; Aunt Jane had gone 
oubot toe room, and Aunt Mary was stand- 
ing by an open drawer, in her hana a 
lovely piece of red woolly atutl, with a star- 
uke pattern of yellow spots all over it, 
Miliv Was beside the drawer in an instant. 

“On, how preity! Aunt Mary, what is it 
for? 

“] was just thinking, 
pockel-landikerchief is 
stead of tie 


Milly, that that 
Hoished; and in- 
Honing another one, bow would 
you like to iiakKe a Uny frock for Robin? 
Lf wili cut tall ready for vou.” 

Milly would like very mueh indeed; 
anylolnz Was beller than the handkercniaia, 
Aucut Mary would help her over the 
aWk ward 4, 4nd she Was not pearly so 
Strict aooullhe mistakes as Aunt ; 


Mile cage: lane, 


toubDted that belwean them 


tw Pturn out 4@ perfectly successfu 
war . . 
Saw yi t SWassornethbing lke sewing. 
W r ritoful of lupportanes M ’ 
} ' Hy 
~ “ 5 eside Aunt Marv the 
x N, | #1 Loe Sealnie ‘ 
¢ \ yw si 
‘ 
. 
‘ + = 
‘ . ta Vu “ x 4 
thread , 








to twist into knots in the old tiresome 
fashion, the thimble to come slipping 
through the bot fingers that had some. 
how got woetully pricked; and then there 
wouid be the gathering, and the sleeves, 
and the band, and the—the—— 

Needles, thread, and work lay together 
in a confused tangle ou Milly's lap, her 
head against the big chair bebind,. 

She heard nothing, remembered nothing, 
till Tim’s energetic peal at the front door 
woke her up tothe sight of her neglected 
work, 

“Well, Milly, bow is the frock getting 
on?” said Aunt Mary, coming briskly in; 
she had been called out to visitors in the 
drawing-room, ‘Nearly tinished yet?’ 

“IVs not getting on atall,” said Milly, 
holding it out aisconsolately. “I’m quite 
sure I shall never be able to sew like other 


people; it isn’t any use, and I’m not going. 


totry any more,” 

“Oh, Milly! and you wera to do it so 
nicely this morning. Poor Robin!” 

“Couldn’t you finish it, Aunt Mary, if | 
threaded all the needles?’”? whispered Miliv 
coaxingly. ‘You can do things 60 quick,” 

“No, 1 could not do that, Milly; T have 
iy own work—that ie yours, Fold it 
away; Kobin must go ragged till some littie 
girl with more perseverance than toine bas 
will take the trouble to finish it for bim,” 

Milly foided it up in silence, and Aunt 
Mary laid it on the top of her work-basket 
without another word. 

Milly sanntered across to the window anid 
watched Tim and Robin playing marbles 


sown the street in front of old Mrs, 
Morton’s railing. 
She did not feel quite easy in ber own 


tuind, or at all sure that Aunt Jane would 
hot presently produce another hand- 
kerchief to bem; but the day wore on wilh- 
out any disaster of that kind. 

Tie next day, too, Aunt Jane wentin and 
out at intervals, and stitched away at her 
big basket of nesalework; Aunt Mary sew- 
ed steadily at hers; but neither of them 
sugyested that Milly should try ber needle, 
or any kind of occupation whatever, : 

She waiked about the room looking list- 


lessly at the portraits ou the wall, and 
wondered how those old ladies had 
amused themselves when tuey had no sew- 
ing. 


o00Ks were not to be thought of on any 
account, seeing it was holiday time; 80 
tinally she wandered back to the window, 
and looked dowa at the people hurrying 
past (everybody but herself seemed t» 
have sometiing to do or somewhere to go) 
till it wot dark; then the lamp was lit. and 
the light fell right on Aunt Mary’s basket 
and the vellow stars that were to have 
adorned Robin's new;trock, 

She was atthe window again the next 
afternoon when Tim brought the paper; it 
was not hot to-day, the sun had never once 
shone out, and 4a cnill breezs was blowing. 
Kobin’s rags fluttered round his fat little 
legs as he stood on the bottom step while 
Tin attacked the bell, 

It resulted in anotner victory; the bell 
clanged away for a tull minute in the 
Kitchen, and Robin, looking round in 
triumph, caught Milly’s 6ye at the window 
and laughed outright. 

So did Milly for an instant; then she 
suddenly sobered down, Little Robin 
wight bave had bis frock by this if she bad 
not been both idie and selfish; and after 
all it wasu’t a bit nicer doing nothing than 
it had been sewing. 

A tew minutes later she crept across to 
Aunt Mary’s chair. 

“Aunt Mary,’’ it was a very simail 
whisper, ‘may I bave that frock again? | 
willtry to do it right this time; :U’s been 
such # long two days.” 

There were two days more of stitching, 
but somehow Milly did not mind it so 
uiuch, 

Sné thought of Robin’s jleased face when 
he yot his frock, and it helped the yathers 
wondertulliy. 

it was only one atiteh at # tine, and the 
third afternoon it lay lioished on the table, 
while Milly knelt at the window, looking 
for ‘Tim an hour betore his time, in her 
64veruess LO see It re ally on. 

*Come iuside, Tien,” she cried, as soon 
a8 He reached the steps, “and Robin too: 
i’ve inade the loveliest frock tor him. 
Take that one off, quick,” 

Pini looked at the tiny garment sne held 


out, as if it bad been the (Jueen’s finest 
robe; then he gave «# long astonisued 
whistle, 


“Ou uy! is that for Ropin? won’t he be 
a beauty? It’s the first new one he’s ever 
had.’’ 

“And the first ] ever made,” said Mil!y 
proudly. It was worth all the stitches, 
she felt now, 

And then, in breathless excitement, the 
frock Was puton,. 

Auut Mary stood at the front door beside 
Milly to watch the pair march grandis 
down the street, Robin pausing every tew 
yards to stretch out his aris and surveys 
his tinery with a crow of satisfaction; whilr 
Titn, highands plunged deap in his botton 
less pockets administered advice and warn 
lugs about taking proper care of it. 

“i don’t think it iookS at ail amiss for 4 
little girl who could never learn to 8o¥ 
does it Milly?” laughed Aunt Mary, 


Milly sews very ricely now, a«alimosl as 
we'll as Aunt Jane; but it is doubtiul if a! 
later achievernent has given ber quilé as 
much pride and pleasure as Robin's st 
hew frock, 

SHe does note roge her whe t 

Aunt Jat Iivs whatshethinks bes 
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What ama KNOWS & j 4 

pDresea hin What he does, 
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THE TWO BELLS. 





BYSs.'. W. 





A band of Orteat travelers sought 
some trophy of their wandertags to tell, 

Forth from a crumbling ladian temple brovght 
And seaward bore, the etill unshattered bell, 


Silentand dark upon the deck It stood, 
Norcould thelr eyes the strauyge tosertption read, 
Traced, long ago, in pralse of sovereign Boodh 
(ireat teacher of the way of blameless deed, 


Anchored at last within the port of home, 
Their tight spars touched with sunset radiance 
fair— 
A mellow peal trom near cathedral dome 
KRanw in thelr ears its vesper call lo prayer, 


tuthark! What sucden marvel there befell’ 
llow swelled the tone to memory so dear ’ 
Some strange, sweet tumult stirred the Lodian bell, 
And all lis vibrant atoms answered clear! 


Al), souls of men! Whate’er be creed or clime, 
Siill, like the bells, ve thrillia unison; 
Sundered, as star from star, by space or time, 
One is yourery —the waiting ear is one! 
—_>———‘=—™O 


THE DIVINING ROD. 





The divining rod—a forked branch otf 
hazlewood—is still used in places to detect 
not only water, but also metals. Anciently, 
its tunctions were still further enlaryed, 
and it was used to mark out boundaries, to 
discover corpses, and to bring to justice 
murderers and thieves. 

In what way it traced boundaries we do 
not know; but if it could be thus employed 
at the present day, it would be very use- 
ful, and save a good many disputes, ending 
not untrequently in wars; 80 that it seems 
a ity that the lost belief in its virtues can- 
not be revived. 

Hermes, the god of boundaries, is always 
represented with the caduceus, which was 
doubtless the magic wand thus employed; 
and the older Egyptian Hermes or Thoth 
taught the Egyptians how to measure their 
flelis; whilst Romulus employed a litnus, 
which Pintarch describes asa bent suck, 
to measure out the various regions of Rome. 
This (éfnvs was afterwards laid up in the 
tempic ot Mars as a precious relic. 

In the present day, the rod is used only 
to discover water and metals. In Corn- 
wall, England, itis very commonly called 
into requisiuon for the latter purpose; and 
Cornish miners, gifted with the power of 
the rod, have been employed to search for 
metals and for water both in Australia and 
South Africa, and, we believe, generally 
with success, 

It is, however, in the ancient and wide- 
spread use of the rod as an implement of 
divination that the chief interest of the sub- 
ject lies, All writers who have treated of 
rhnbdomancy, or divination by the rod, 
have agreed in assigning to ita very high 
antiquity, "They trace it from Scythia, 
where it is supposed to have originated, to 
Assyria, Palestine, Greece, Etruria, Rome, 
and by auother route, through Russia and 
Germany to England, 

sut it we may judge from sculptures, the 
use of the rod was by no means confined to 
the Eastern Hemisphere, for a very an- 
cient Peruvian sculpture represents a figure 
forked stick, upon which is 
perched « bird, both boing emblems of di- 
vination and augury. 

Many traces of this old form ot divina 
tion may be toundin the Bible. 
Cyril 


bearing @ 


Jerome, 
and other commentators assert that 
the Jews learnt this form of divination in 
sahylon., The Hosea iv. 12 
My people ask counsel! at their stocks, and 
their staff declareth unto them,”’ is reterred 
to the practice of rhabdomancy; and it is 
supposed that they consulted at the same 
time both the rod and the ido), the figure of 
some god being engraved on the rod; an 
idea which receives some Support trom the 
fact that in Jater times & Cross was fre 
quently engraved on the divining rod. 


passage in 


Lebrun deseribes four old divining rods 
found in Paris, on which were inscribed the 
names of the three magi—Daltazar, Gas- 
parand Melchoir. The rods of Moses and 
Aaron will naturally occur to the mind in 
this connection, especially in the miracu 
lous bringing of water from the rock by 
the former. 

The diviners were not slow in taking 
Moses as an example of the power of the 
rod, and the hazel was adopted as the spe 
cia] tree from which divining rods should 
be cut, from « belief that it was that wood 
which was used by Moses to sweeten the 
Mar 
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The rod ot Asron was of almond; but tra- 
dition says that that of Moses—which was 
called the rod of the prophets—was cut by 
Adam from a myrtle of paradise, and was 
given to him by Thoaib, the father of Zip 
porah, to whom it had descended, in order 
to drive away the wild beasts trom his 
flocks. 

The power of this rod of Moses over the 
waters was not confined to bringing water 
from the rock; it was also used to convert 
the rivers and streams of Egypt into blood. 

It was probably from this apparently” di- 
vine approval of the use of reds in’ various 
ways, that permission was given by law to 
the Frisians, after their conversion to 
Christianity, to use divining rods in prov 
ing homicide, and the ceremony was per 
formed in church before the altar. Two 
twigs, one marked with the sign of the 
cross, were covered with clean wool and 
laid upon the,altar or the holy relics, and 
a prayer made that God would by # sign 
discover the guilty. 

Magicians everywhere used a wand or 
rod with which to command or contro) the 
spirits they summoned, and with it they 
traced circles or other signs on the ground, 
within which figure the enchantment was 
confined 

Ot these forms, the circle was the most 
common; it doubtless indicated the sun 
whilst the creacent indicatec the moon; and 
it is to this latter that the torm of the divin 
ing rod may, we think, be traced, for the 
power of the moon over water was recog 
nized in very ancient times 
god was symbolized by horns, which are 
everywhere emblems of power, and by 
forked sticks resembling borns; 
twigs were used by the Anglo-Saxons for 
casting lots, and are still used by the Hot 
tentota in the same manner. 

[wo very curious survivals of 
superstitions connected with the 
forked sticks in divination may atill be 
traced in common use: 

One is the practice of breaking the merry 
thought of a fowl, the bird specially used 
in sugury, in order to have a wish; and 
the other is the ‘‘making horns,’’ by point 
ing the first and fourth flagers at a person 
credited with the possession of the ‘‘evil- 
eye,’’ in order to avert the evil eflects of 
such a person’s glance. This is still in 
common use in Italy, and probably in other 
eastern lands. 


“ 
The moon 


hence, 


the old 
use of 
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WHENEVER we cease to hate, to despise, 
to persecute those who think differently 
from ourselves, Whenever we look on them 
calooply, we find among them men of pure 
bearis and unbiased judyments, who, rea 
soning on the same data with onrselves, 
have arrived at différent 
the subject of the spiritual world. 

——— ae a 


ibrains of old. 


Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel, 


conclusions on 


Morality is but the vestibule of religion. 

A tomb 18 & monument placed on the 
Itinits of two worlds, 

The applause of a single human being is 
of vreat consequence, 

Applause is the spur of noble minds, the 

fand almftof weal 

Phat laughter costs too much which is 
purchased by the sacrifice of decency 


Man can do everything with himself, but 


atte to »loowmr wit rs 
Pie tongue ot a foo) is the key of h 
connsel, whieh ln a wise man wisdom hath tu kee 
hig. 
The best and most important part of 
every man's education Is that wh he gives bie 


elf 


Fearfulness, contrary to all other vices, 
maketh aman think Lie better of anolter, the worse 


ol! f 


Since | cannot govern my own tongue, 
sivhi within my own teeth, how can Dhope to poy 


ern the tongue of others, 


Good men have the fewest fears. He 
has but one wreat fear who fears to do wrong a 
athe And wholha vercome 

Tum persuaded that every time & man 
siniie but mur more #80 when he atigtis al 


suTuetiiug to this fragment of life, 


Fickleness has its rise in the experience 


e falia f Pv plea 
P 4 4 alist l asur 
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, d ne ZOU With his mone ns 
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EVENING POST. 


7 . . . 
Femininities. 
Woman's tongue is her sword, 
she newer lets rust. 
“Lady Dadley,’’ says a current item, 
‘sleeps in black silk sheets ** 
The Alexandra, & woman's club in Lon 
don, ls bat 4 years old, yet has 600 members, 
Earth has nothing more tender than & 


woman's heart when it ls the abode of pity. 


which 


“A bag of fleas is easier to keep guard 
over than a woman,’ ls what the Itallans say. 

The art ot starching linen was intro- 
duced tuto bogland by a Flemish woman in 15-4, 

A siender woman should make an eco 
nomical wife, because there la so litthe walst about 
her, 

Mary Sharpless, the richest child in 
America, is years old and worth fifty miiiion dol- 
lars, 

The chameleon, who is said to teed upon 
nothing but alr, has of all 
longue, 


anlimals the nimblest 


Tne Tadiana women'a prison and re 
formatory, near lndianapolis, ts managed exclu 
sively by women, 
with age; 


that grows 


A tart temper never mellows 
and a sharp tongue la the only edye-tool 
Leener with constant use, 

We ought to be guarded against every 
appearance ofenvy, a3 a passion that always lingelle 


lufertority wherever it resides, 


Fine teelings, without vigor of reason, 
are in the situation of the extreme feathers of a pea 


cock’s tall fragving tn the mad 


Almost every newspaper can be made 
feminine 
three -line Item and destroying it 


thleresting readers by cutting out a« 


Three score Christan women of tan 
uibal, Mo,., have forimed an association for the pur 
pose of enforeing the Sunday law, 


From a pretty woman’s album: “A stu 
pid fellow compliments a woman oon her beautiful 


teeth, but actever one makes her laugh 


A small boy, required to write «a sen 
tence containing the word “Shominy,’' produced the 
followlog: ‘‘llominy inarbles have yours"? 


Miss Dewdrop: ‘Don't you think Mr. 
Rosebush bas a very sensitive mouth?’* Miss Kayne, 


Hlushing vielently: “‘llow should T know? 


Society item trom Massachusetts: Pwo 
American wirts of New Ledford, one yeara old, 
the other 14, are loimarry two Chinanen, Moy Sing 


and) Moy Lee, 
A combination hat or jersey pin has a» 


long needle of dull wold, topped ty a poltstied moon 
tone, toward which a gold aplder, with moonstone 


body, is crawling, 

A dainty knife-edge bracelet beara six 
felicately chased buttercups tiounted at equal al 
tlanees, each Mower holdlag a dewdrop ta the atiage 
ot a differently colored atone, 

A Connecticut wife, who had been mar- 


ried 40 years, recently asked her husband for ten 


eenbe forthe rat time teoter life. and tie buret bate 


tears, It nearly burst the family up. 


“Why, Mrs. Ballard, how do you do?’ 
“Quite well, tlow are you, Mra. Jones Ihow ia 
vou Hod me to all this erawd7’? “hiv voor tromnet 


It’s the third summer for it, bsm't ite 


Some genius with a fancy for handling 


ableshasfivured oul thataplece of Wood the «tze 

of a month-old baby wo 1 tw yoru down one-tait 
In sik toonth if hand 1 as much a the averaye 
baby is. 


Mamma, to Johnny, who is turning up 
his nore at hia dlunes (cottas rw, de many 
tpoortittle toy w ! te vlad to lave tha j 
riage.” Pols \ \ , ‘ it tw hie proor Little 
thoy ther | Wa 


When a Boston girl is presented with # 


pouque € say oO low exquisitely, lw . 


ere of the on A Ch amen pil ply says 


things said by men to 


{ 
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PAasculinities. 


Ile who is in love with himself haa no 
rival, 

Man was given brains for a 
Some never find this out, 

It is almost impossible to think of some 
men reaching @ good old age. 

Linen was firat made in England in 1253, 
andonly worn by the lugurtous, 

A young Iady in Camden is anid to have 
had five lovers all named Samue! 

A young man who intended to press his 
sult Great went and had his sult pressed, 

To wilful men the injuries’ that they 
themselves procure must be thelr schoolmasters, 

Men show their character in nothing 
more clearly than by what they think laughable, 


purpose, 


In making money ®& man makes ene- 
mies but don't let thatdeter you from making 
money. 


A Maine man ia trying the experiment of 
wrafting apple twigs lotoa pine tree lle wants to 


raise plocapples, 


The common house fly is computed to 
produce In one season, so prolific le ile progeny, ae 
jess than 3), 008, 000, 


General Wade Hampton says he ex 
peeted to be killel Inevery Oght he went Inte, and 
he wastu bit of them, 


The Grand Duke Alexis, brother of the 


(var, laeald to be able to drink more champagne 


than any other Kuropean prince, even in Russa 


The Mavor of ® municipality in Kansas 
appolnted a City Marshal whom the Counell didatt 
want, ancl the latter, lo weteven, taed the Marshal's 


salary al @) per month, 


A Texas writerot frontier sketches makes 
vee of ahaman ekull for an inketand It once be 
longed, itis sald, te «a Mextean senorita, who wae 
famous tor her beauty, 


The minister vainly doth aquander his 
time while seeking earth's evile to cheek, when he 
lectures, tn languave however sublime, to the man 


witha bollon tia neek 


A disk of Roman gold nearly two inches 
in diameter, and coased In eemblance of alligator 
shin, Isa peculiar pendantior a gentleman's watch 
when work tn the tob-pocket, 


An “electric light’ seart-pin representa 
the globe by a ephertcal moonstone, the wires by 
thin oxidized allver bars, and the pole by tle pln, 


which bul partly enters the seart 
In w» divorce suit in Sacramento the hua 
band acknowledyed that be had contributed for the 
ipportot bis family durtug the last seven years the 
eum of 97 


A Washington, D. ©, woman who Its 
trving to wet a divorce from her husband, alleges 


Phat was acdollar a year, 


that a short time awo be tried to take her Ife by 
chlorotorming her while ole was asleep 


“Talk of mothers in law and sons in 
law not agreeing,’’ remarked Titmarah “My 
mother-lo-law aod PT agree 4he saya dl ought not to 


have married her daughter, and TL cometde with 


her.°* 


“Thope Dam not disturbing you, ma 


har? he sald, aa tie wypueered thy ler te @meoout at 
the end of the treet act she answered, wlth a mieost 
anweltic mualle **Not at al my tiehand cine the 
bari’? 


There is a Spanish proverb that 


dary who would grow rick 


n Inpi- 
musthuy of thowe who wo 
to be executed, a caring how heap they «ell 
andaell to thoge who woke te married, a8 tet car 


ing bow dear tiey buy, 


Some of the Western papers are, in view 


of ite belug Leap Year, publleling tete of bachelors 
‘worth marryloy ‘ I thie lartie had tt taken 
woowleare already to bt perfectly well acqualuted 
with this all-lriportant tact 

Father: ‘‘Tommy, you should try and 


be « better boy, You afe oof maly tiblel, mould owe 


expect you to belwood lommy It aln’t my 
fauit that Lam your only ehitd It is tough on me te 
be wood tor alot of brother aud «listers - haven't 
got.’ 


Theodwinkle Brown #ent a dollar to 
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Recent Book Issues. 


“Broeton'’s Bayou,” by John Haberton, 
and “Miss Defarge,’’ by F. Hodgson Kur- 
ne'thave jist been published in Lippin- 
cott's elegant “American Novel" series. 
The two are in one volume, and are excel- 
lent apeciinens of the better work of these 
talented authors, Price 50 centa. 


Cassell & Co., New York, have issued In 
their ‘Sunshine’ series of choice fiction, a 
revised edition of “Two Men,’' by Eliza- 
beth Stoddard, a novel of great strength 
and originality in the delineation of char- 
acter, and of unusual interest. An appre- 


clative preface is furnished by bh. © Sted- 
man. 
No one who gets “The Brown Stone 


Boy" and other stories, by W. H. Bishop, 
expecting to find them good, is likely 
to be disappointe i, They are as pertoct 
stories of their kind as could be wished, 
and being short can be attacked In the hot- 
teat weather with confidence, The volume 
forma the fifth of Cassell’s “Sunshine se- 
riew Price 0 cents, 


“Soclety Kaplds,’’ just published, is a 
bDrigit -— and breezy novel of fashiona- 
ble lite in Washington, with summer epl- 
sodes at Naratowa and Har Harbor. It is a 
keen, trenchant and lively exposition of 
bigh life atthe nation’s capital, with sult 
clent satire to give a biting Havor, T. b. 
Peterson & Hros., Philadelphia. Cloth 75 


centa, 
The new volume of -Ticknor'’s Paper 
Series,” “Aynes Surriage,” is un question. 


ably ammost succeesstul attempt to portray 
New England colonial life in toe form ot a 
novel, Its success does not lie in the mere 
fact that ite Incidents are in the matin his- 
torical. Mr. Kynner, the autbor, bas re 
created for us the Boston of our ancestors, 
Hie shows us the narrow streets and lanes 
of the old town, just as they were a hun 
dred and titty years ago. Price 50 cents, 


Three more volumes of the magnificent 
Library Iidition of the works of Janes 
Kies and Walter Besant have just been is 
sued, and they are among the beat, They 
include “Ready Money Mortiboy,”’ “The 
Chaplain of the Fleet,” and “The Seamy 
Side.” ‘The tirst contains a fine etching of 
Mr. Rice and «a preface by Mr. Besant ex- 
plaining the circumstances leading to their 
famous literary partnership. Ot tbe merit 
oft these stories we have nothing lo say save 
that every page is full of reasons why they 
have taken high place among the classic 
novels of the language, “Ready Money 
Mortiboy,”’ in ite strange drawings of the 


miserly fatber and his wayward son, bas 
never been surpassed, “The Chaplain of 
the Fleet’ is a perfect mosaic from the 


days ot the old Flee: Prison of London, ite 
odd ioarriages and startling characters; 
and ‘Phe Seamy Side” is such a picture ot 
life and people that while it attracts both 
the bead and the heart in its interest both 
of these elements are the better tor the pro 
cess Published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. Price €150 per volume. For 
sale by Lippincott & Co, 


FRESH PRRIODIOALA, 


“The Aims of Art’? is the tithe of a short 
paper by Gieo FL Watts, which opens the 
Magazine of Ar(tor July. Mr. Mortimer 
Meoupes contioues his “Personal Views of 
Japanese Art Writing,” and illustrating 
with equal taeility., ob. bo. Hodgson has a 
carefully prepared paper on “Old Arte and 
Modern Thoughts,” while M. H. Spiel- 
maun discusses “Modern Art.’’ This lat 
ter article is finely illustrated. The enter- 
taining papers on the “Forest of Fontain- 
bieau,’’ are continued, There isa curious 
study ot “The Crown, Its Growth and De 
velopment,” and at ighly Interesting paper 
on Dickens and His) Less Familiar Por 
traite,’’ The paper is illustrated with re- 
productions from these curious, unfamiliar 
portraits, soOIne tnere sketches, the others 
parntings lo the department of notes this 
nutiber is particularly well Hilied. Cassell 
A&A Co., publishers, New York. 
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Sr. Mank's Eve In the north of Eng 
land a sUuperstiGion still lingers to the eflect 
that Ifa person wateh in the chureh poreh 
on St. Mark's Eve (April 24th) from eleven 
at night tl one o'clock in the morning, he 
Will see the apparitions of all who are tobe 
buried tn the churchyard during the ensu 
Ing Year; and in very inany farinhouses on 


the Border tll within a recent date, ashes 
Were mitted over the hearth on that night, 
In the Delet toat the footporints of any oue 
fated to dia before the next St Mark’s Eve 


would be visible in the mm ruvitigy. 

How tiose superstitions came to be con- 
nected with St. Mark is not clear, but tne 
one last mentioned is es idently related to 
pracheces much older than Christianity, 
Whieh still prevall in some ot the islands 
thatetud the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
Doues® practices are based on the beliel that 
spirits are sufficiently substantial to leave 
Visible toarks of their presence 

Phe Philippines expect the dead to re 
turn oon the third day after interment, 
“wherelore they seta vessel of water for 
hitn to Wash bitsel! clean from the Krave. 
mould, and strew ashes to see footprintea.’’ 
The Taluiud gives infallible direcuons tor 
detecting the presence of evil Spirits who 
allack men In the night time: tostrew sifted 
ashes by Whe bedeie, and in the 
there suall be seen, “as it were 
ot cocks’ feet. 


Morning 
the marks 
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THE PLEASURES OF POVERTY. 


the drawbacks, pains and penalties, 
attached to asmall income; but Doone 
las seen the necessity to call attention to 
the fact that judicious administration of a 

limited yearly amount containa, In itself, a 
good many ot the elements of pleasure. 

vertainly, there is no danger of satiety 
in the amount of indulgence in luxurious 
pleasure; but that is @ good at the ouiset. 

1] bave studied the subject from various 
points of view: from bis.ory from observa- 
tion, trom experience, (best of the three). 

1 have seen ‘‘betterdays,” have under- 
gone loases which have nade an apprecia- 
tive difference in private expenditure; have 
had to forego things which in foriner years 
were necessaries, but which would now, 
it indulged in, be luxuries, 

I have had to deny myself the pleasure 
of travelling, of going lo places of amuse- 
ment, of indulging the love of buying 
pretty things, ol giving Kindly gifts. 

True, | have had more care, more anxi- 
ety, more actual bard bodily and mental 
work; the tuture—and how to meet it has 
sometimes been an ugly nightmare in my 
waking lours, 

Hours have been spent over accounts 
where only minutes were before, in the 
vain hope of being able to reduce, there to 
pare away atrifie; old garments have been 
renovated, old furniture upholstered, old 
books read, old songs sung. 

Hiarc lines, at first glance all this seems 
to be, after knowing no former stint’ And 
yot was there nota subtie pride in wear- 
lng the robe transformed by one’s’ own 
akill; was there not a double sense of pro- 
prietorship in its possession?) And does 
not the chair or sofa assume an added in- 
terestas being one's own handicraft, and 
the means of developing atalent for inven- 
tion lying latent and undiscovered? 

To be ciever enough out of the scanty 
store, and withoutany sensible diminution 
or alteration of daily fare, to save # small 
sui against the inevitable rainy day; to 
produce proudly, unexpectedly, and 
amidst the undisguised delight of the 
bousehold, enough for a summer's outing 
or an evening at some place Ol amusement; 
to be able to buy some dainty work of art 
to embellish the dingy room; to purchase a 
tlower or adelicacy tora triend’s sick-rooin, 
help vo make some red-letter hours in the 
prosaic depressing labor of making two 
short ends meet, 

There are certaintly the contrary lights 
to the picture, which, In a dispassionate 
view otf circumstances, must also be consid- 
ered, 

Tne quelling of generous impulses, in de- 
wree, if notin Kind;the being obliged to do 
or seem to do, litthe mean, unaccustomed 
things, the sinking down ever s> llittle in 
the opinion of one’s small immediate world 
even though we know the opinion is not 
worth much; the constant necessity of 
thinking of money and money's worth— 
always a« sordid and unelevating business; 
the stern denial given to one’s tastes and 
wishes for fair surroundings, these are 
some of the drawbacks the owner of a 
simnall purse experiences most keenly. 

And yet, by comparison with those who 
have but to say the word, and their very 
Wishes are complied with, those to whom 
obsequious shopkeepers bow, whose tables 
are covered with delicacies, who can com- 
mand pleasure and all its accessories sat 
their will, to whom the graceful amenities 
of lite come easily and almost unasked, | 
inaintain that in comparison with these tne 
nan Wilh a small purse gels more real, na- 
tural, fresh, uhalloyed delight out of his 
long-wait-tor pleasure, Of Wuatever kind it 
may happen to be, than does the rich 
Aan, 

The mere planning and the forecasting of 
the infrequent pleasure is in itself a de- 
lighttul exercise; the getting the utmost 
Value for one’s own money, irksome in 


t ( H has been said and written about 
\| 
- 














inost cases, is full of interest in this, 

The person of limited income, tramimeled 
though he may bein the constant, earnest 
care to Keep tree of debt, is not weighed 
with the heavy responsibilities which a 
man of large means, alanded proprietor, or 
merchant, Or manufacturer who employs 
labor, if he be at the same timea thought- 
ful and conscientious man must always 
feel. P 

1 do not despise wealth; I think money is 
ayvreat sweetener and smoother out of “the 
difticulties of life; but great wealth brings 
its own Special cares, 

I bave known rich men who enjoyed their 
Wealth, whose bearts were as large as their 
purses; who did kindly deeds in out-of-the- 
way places and manners; who gave felici 
tously, Which is itself an innate gift, with 
lavish hand; whojwere humble, gentle pa- 
trons of artand literaiure; whose goid could 
not corrupt them or tarnish their sweet 
and simple natures, 

Others I have known who have lain 
aWake—tossing for the want of that rest 
no forvune can buy—wondering where and 
how they could invest their qickly gotten 
mnoney, SO as to bring in the highest returns; 
who lost their bealth in the mad race tor 
weath and hoarded their gold to its detri 
nent and to their own destruction, 

Another pleasure of the comparatievly 
poor Linust not ounit, but which | must 
confess belongs to the feminine portion of 
the necessarily econowmical household and 
that isthe delighttul pastime of bargain- 

hunting. ‘Cheap Salea ‘Great Reductions,’ 
“Job Lota,” “Bankrupt Stocks,” 
Manutacturers’ Stocks,"’ w 


*Sale oft 
rds most allur 


| lug to & WOUWAn’s @ar, and especially to the 
wotnan of sipall income; most unfortunate | 
that this should be so, for these are the 
very places she must avoid—and does 
4 
ua a 5 4 € nauces * 
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so1me grave errors, 

It inculcates prudence and forethought, 
and economy, of which Cicero said: **Eoon- 
omy is of iteelf a great revenue;” it induces 
self-denial, self-relignoe. and habits of regu- 
larity. 

It cine teaches though in a slow and some- 
what painful school, patience and content- 
ment, except In some exceptional natures, 
where the constant watchful grinding nar- 
rows the sympathies and deadens all the 
emotions except self-pity. 

It developes possibilities for good, and 
calis into prompt action powers of nature 
. undreamt of before, and binds the nem bers 
of a family more closely together in the 
bonds of a common and sacred labor. 

Ke this as it may, it Is a grand thing to 
believe that it is possible to be happy, 
though we toil to win the happiness, and 
reach it but on rare occasions, which being 
few and far between, have the more likell- 
hood to be the nature of angels whose 
Visits they reseinble, 

- —  «-— a — 

WomkN IN HOLLAND.—A marriage by 
proxy, or, #4 itis calieu, ‘marriage by the 
glove” is prevalent in Holland, and is 
brought about by the fact that many of the 
eligible young men after baving finished 
their education depart from Duten India to 
engage in some lucrative commercial en- 
terprise or to accept a position in the colo- 
nial service, 

The scarcity of marriageable white ladies 
in that clime induces the would-be busband 
w write toa friend in Hotland, disclosing 
his wish for a wile, 

The friend selects a willing young lady, 
generally one with a substantial dot and 
otuverwise contorming to the specifications 
of the letter. A photograph of the favored 
one is enclosed in the return epistie, 

Atter the lapse of a few months a soiled 
leit hand glove, with a power of attorney, 
is received from the faraway bachelor. The 
friend in Holland marries the selected bride 
in precisely the same inanner as if be were 
the actual groom, and the young wile de- 
parts in the next India ail steamer to 
boring happiness to tne lonely one in the far 
ast. 

A inarriage of this description is as bind. 
ing as if the bridegroom were present and 
is never repudiated, If either party to the 
glove marriage sbould die before the meet- 
ing in India the survivor would sbare the 
property of the deceased in accordance with 
the law, 

‘Tue wives and daughters of the lower 
class try In every way imaginable toaid the 
husband and father to procure a living. In 
Bulmimer you will observe hundreds of them 
on toeir Knees in the public squares armed 
with a three-inch spike weeding the grass 
blades trom between the stones, for which 
they receive twelve cents a day. Others 
are engaged in wheeling sand into outward 
bound merchant ships, to be used in bal- 
ast, 

You will see a woman pushing a whee!- 
barrow, containing about 200 pounds of 
sand, up a broad gangway inc.ined at least 
thirty degrees at a galt simply wonderful 
considering tbat the wheeler is of the weaker 
sex. 

You will often meet a small procession 
on the towpath of the River Ama~atel, con- 
sisting of mother and two or threechildren, 
harnessed to the towline of the canal boat, 
very tmuch ia the manner of American 
mnules, 

Toney hang, as it were, to the harness, 
and their swinging regular walk proves 
that a greater part of their lives bas been 
passed in this way. When the boat comes 
abreast you feel like using @ rope’s end on 
the father of the family, who, placidly 
smoking his pipe, sits in the stern steering 
the versel, but your anger will cool when 
investigation shows thatif he took to the 
towpatb and allowed bis wite to the belm, 
all damages for collisions, etc,, would have 
to be paid by him, 

You cross a railroad track and casting a 
glance along the iron path, a woman, dressed 
in red tunic and glistening helmet catches 
your eye. She is the watchwoman at the 
crossing. 

At every railroad in Holland this position 
is filled by a woman and the railroad ofli- 
cialis have assured me that no accidents 
has ever been caused by & watchwoman’s 
carelessness, They receive twenty guldens 
($5) per month. 


~ _——— ee 


To BE bappy 18 no selfish indulgence, no 
favored condition of fortune; it is a duty we 
owe to otbers and to ourselves, a state of 
tnind which we should all strive to acquire, 
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POULTRY.—At this time, if hens be al- 
lowed the run of the tarm they will often 
hide out their nests and get well started to 
setting before they will be noticed. The 
only plan to avoid this is to keep their 
quarters clean, 80 that as far as possible 
they will lay in the pon!try-house. 
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VEGETABLES.—AI!l kinds of vegetables 
can be canned in glass fruit jars and stored 
| away in a cool place tor winter use. Peas, 

‘Orn, DeauSs, LoLlnaLoes, etc., are very easily 
prepared and canned. Pumpkins, squash, 
and applies may be cooked to a sauce and 


4 Canned for ready use in winter 


very worthy virtues, and helps to destroy 











IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 








By the laws of most European countries 
it has been possible, down to quite recent 
times, to imprison a man for debt. Tne 
tendency of advancing civilization has been 
to bear more and more lightly on the 
debtor, and the contrast is a striking one 
between the Roman code, which sold a4 
man into slavery to pay his debts, and the 
loosely woven bankruptcy laws in soine of 
the States of the Union, through whose ex. 
pansive meshes the most arrant swindler 
finds comfortable exit, 

In England the old harsh laws ccncern- 
ing debtors were abolished in 1838, and 
stiil more lenient regulations were auopted 
in 1869, but imprison ment is still possibie in 
certain cases, as when there is good reason 
to believe that a man intends ww evade his 
debts by leaving the country, or when a 
debtor refuses to settle a claim decided 
against bim by the courts, and in some in. 
stances when fraud in incurring debt has 
been very palpable; but even in these 
cases the imprisoment cannot continue 
ionger than a specified time—usually 4 

ear. 

‘ In France, imprisonment for debt was 
abolished by a decree of March 9, 1793, but 
it was re-enacted several years later, It 
was again abolisbed in 1848, but was re- 
established a second time during the same 

ear, 
yerhe law has been greatly modified, 
however, during the last twenty years, 
and now imprisonment for debt is per- 
mitted for a limited period only, pro- 
portioned to the amount owing, and certain 
classes are exempted from the law, as, for 
instance, those under twenty or over 
seventy years of age, ecclesiastics, and 
women not engaged in commerce, 

In cases of debt incurred by frauds or 
bad faith, the punishment is adjudged by 
the penal coe fur the dishonest act and not 
tor the debt. 

In nearly all foreign countries there are 
similar regulations, though in all, we be- 
lieve, including France, the entire cession 
of the pruperty of the debtor to his creditors 
will procure immunity from personal 
process, even though it may not cover the 
amount owed, 

——>. ee ——_— 


IN THE SuN.—Sleepless people, and there 
are any in Armerica,sbouid court the sun. 
The very worst soporitic is laudanum, and 
the very best suns.:ine, 

Therefore it is very plain that poor sleep. 
ers should pass as many hours a8 possibie 
in the sunshine and as few as possible in 
the shade. Many womeu are martyrs, and 
yet they do not know it. 

They sbut the sunshine out of their 
bouses and their hearts, they wear veils, 
they carry parasols, they do all possible to 
keep off the subtiest and yet most potent 
influences which is intended to give them 
strength and beauty and cheerfulness, 

Is it not time to change this and 80 get 
color and roses in their pale cheeks, strength 
in their weak backs aud courage lo their 
timid souls? The women of America are 
pale and delicate, they may be blooming 
and strong, and the sunshine will be @ pa- 
tent influence in this transformation. 
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Ir 1s WELL TO REMEMBER: —That slan- 
der, like mud, uries and falls off. 

That to wait and be patient southes many 
a pang. 

That all are not princes who ride with the 
em peror, 

That correction is good when adiminis- 
tered in season, 

That you will never have a friend if you 
must have one without failings. 

That the roses of pleasure seldom last 
long enough to adorn the brow of those 
who pluck them, 

That aman who eannot mind bis own 
business is not to be trusted with the busi- 
ness of others. 

iciadhaimceiN ipl snasliaeiacs actions 


“Bra Wages and How to Earn Them,” is 
the title ofa new book. Now, what most 
men want isthe big wages, and they don’t 
caré 86 Inuch whether they earn them or 
not, 60 long as they get them. 


‘a ein actinninians 
“WHAT You don't 
know ? you try 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE? 
Oh, my Kidneys are all right! ‘Are 
they?’? You perhaps don’t know that 
CONSU MPTION, NEURALGI4, 
RHEUMATISM, STOMACH DISOR:- 
DERS, MALARIA, CHILLS AND 
FEVER AND AGUE, HEADACHES, 
LIVER DISORDERS, IMPATRED EYE 


AILS 
Ther 


you ?” 


why don’t 


SIGHT, CONSTIPATION, ABSCESS 
SES, ERUPTIONS IMPOTENCY, 
LAME BACK, LUMBAGO, BOIL, 


CARBUNCLES, and among women F'/- 
MALE COMPLAINTS prevail mostly 
among people, who, like yourself, insist 
that they have no kidney disease ! 
haveand don’t knowit. 


They 
You will never get 
well of the above and countless other coin- 
mon disorders, which would never pre- 
vail if the Kidneys were all right, unless 


you restore the unsuspected disordered 
Kidneys by that great blood tonic and pur 
itier, 

‘'WARNER’S SAFE CURE. 




























































































Humorous. 


“THE SKASIDE BELLE, 





She's rather good-looking, and stately, and tall, 
With cheeks like @ doll's, of the brightest red 
shade, 
she walks with an alr, and she speaks with a drawl, 
. The moment she enters where people parade! 
But these are distinctions that curtously fade— 
Nay, allio a fortnight are lost to renown, 
Aud quickly you'd see the deceit she had played 
If only you happened to meet her in town! 


She holds up per head that is shapely and small, 
With hair like a schootboys in cutting delayed; 
She looks on herself as the empress of all 
rhe moment sbe enters where people parade! 
But, then, we have heard thata epade is a spade; 
And though on the pler her ways may ‘*go down,*’ 
You'd find her, [ fancy, a poor little maid 
If only you happened to meet her in wwn! 


She's perfectly sure that a Crassus will fall 

in love with her dgure (which puts in the shade 
The ugliest camel Lever recall), 

The momeut sie enters where people parade! 

But tizgures are things that are poorly displayed 
Atthe diagyec sh desk of the draper, John Brown; 

Audthere you would find her, a clerk badly paid, 
If only you happened lo meet her in town! 


—U. N. NONE, 





A country seat—The top fence rail. 
Quite a neck and neck race—Giraftes. 


What runs best when it is tired ?!—A 


wheel, 

Men who are a great deal run after—Fu- 
Kitives from Justice, 

*‘Luxuries are high this year,’’ said the 


small boy, ashe climbed for the preserves on the 
upper shelf, 


, 


Amy: “Did you ever see a morning 
glory?’’’ Cora: **Yes, my 
getshomeat5 A, M,*’ 

There are times when & man teels that 
one good sneeze would do him 
hundred dollar legacy. 

Why is ‘‘e’’ the most unfortunate of let- 
ters?—DBecause itis never in cash, always in debt 
and never outof danger, 

When you come right down to the facts 
in the case, it’s che loose-fitting straw hat that shows 
which way the wind blows! 

The old-fashioned horse pistol was doubt 
by 


indeed: husband often 


more good than a 


less s0 calied not so much because It was carried 
truopers as because It kicked like a horse. 

Down at Atlantic a single wave trom 4 
pretty woman's handkerchief will attract more at- 
tention than all the old ocean pul lo- 
wether. 


It is all well enough to say that thirteen 
isan unlucky number, But this country started in 
business with 13 Staves, and seems to be still holding 
her own. 

Spiodel: ‘I lent young Overdue a little 
money last week, Jack, Wo you know himy’* Jack: 
“Do lkuow bim’ I wish I had as many dollars as 1 
kuow bim,’’ 

A magazine article is entitled, ‘‘How 4 
Letter Carrier Walks,’’ Should 
and read It, you will be surprised 
walks with his legs. 


Editor: “Did you study the constitution 
while you were at school, Miss Jones’’’ Miss Jonea, 
blushing painfully, ‘Oh, no, sir, I think physiology 
is dreadfully lusmodest!*’ 

Magistrate, to plaintiff with a lump on 
his head: “‘If your wife threw a sadiron at you why 
didn’t you dudge?’* Plaintiff: **l did, your Honor, 
and that’s how | came to get hit,’’ 

‘‘Mamma, what is the matter with my 
thumb?’ It hurts every time | °° 
‘Don’t squeeze it, dear.’* ‘But, if | duu’t syueeze 
it, how cau I cell whether it burts?’’ 

Policeman, to citizen clinging to lamp- 
Citi- 
lin 


waves of 


you encounter it, 
to learn that he 


me syureze 


post: **My friend, you will have to move on,”’ 
**Muove Gira-grashus, oOfshur, 
makin’ 50 miish on’ hour vow,’ 


zen: (hie) on? 


hic 


According io @ superstition of the me 
diavalchurch, whenever a coek crowsa lie is being 
told, The reason why cocks crow 80 persistently tn 
the early morniog hours ts because the morniug pa- 
pers are then being printed. 

“Say, Jack, I see you wear a military 
bat, and people cali you captain. | didn’t know 
you wereeverinthearmy?’’ ‘*Well, no, I er 
was, but Lam drawing @ pension and feel as though 


ne 


| ought to do something for it,” 

She, to George, who is taking her out 
**Don't 
and he will move 
dear: Why, IL 


fora ride, and whose horse has balked; be 
annoyed, George. Have patience, 
on presently. He: ‘Patience, my 
am paying lor the wretched beast by the hour 


‘“‘And it I should die, dear,’’ said a sick 
husband, ‘*will you sometimes visit my grave’? 
**Yes, John,’’ she replied, brokenly, ‘‘every pleas- 
aut Sunday afternoon, aud I will take ihe children, 
Poor little Ubings, they dun’t have much to enjoy.’ 


” 


Mr. Darringer, who has & weakness for 
pretty nurse girls: “What a pretty baby (snapping 
bis tingers at the baby and boldly eyeing the gir), 
Whose baby is i?'? 

Mrs. Darringer en- 


and such an elegant carriage! 
Pretty nurse: *‘ltis yours, sir, 


gaged me tuls morning.’’ 


The rooster would be a much more pop 
ilar bird if he could only be induc d to feel that 
there is no real, vital necessity for his reporting his 


whereabouts between midnight and 3 A. M, We 
know that he is at home, in the bosum of his fai v. 
so are we, but we don’t getupio the night to brag 
about it 


Ice dealer, to applicant: ‘‘Ever been in 


ce business, buy’’’ s0y: **NO sir 
‘Hm. Kuo 
Boy: **Ye 

f 


5 ea to at @ cent a A a 


ealer pWanytlhing ato 4 


s, sir ice dealer: **H’m 
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THE WOMAN OF BURMARH, 


Burmese women are not hidden, ar in 
most Oriental lands, They go about town, 
rule their husbands and the househoid, 
arive the best bargains when selling the 
produce of their tields, wear at evening 
or when visiting religious piaces, gay- 
colored silk “tameins'’—generally of some 
snade of red—and havea scarf of bright 
yellow figured silk over their shoulders; 
dress their coal black hair in most becom. 
ing style, rarely failingto bavea pretty 
sprig of flowers in the chignon. 

The women of Burmah oover their arms 
and fingers with bracelets and rings, en- 
circle their ankles with silver anklets, and 
fill their ears with gold and jewels. 

When a number of them are together 
they mnake a gay and pretty picture. The 
colors used by asingle individual do not 
seein to barmonize, but when several 
are in a group they make a wost har. 
monious whoie, 

Tne women are far from being iil-look- 
ing, and many are not only pretty, put 
really beautiful. They do not fade and 
grow old asin Japau and Siam, but con- 
tinue fair when fat and forty. 

When looking into their full faces one 
sees decided beauty. The profile, however, 
is defective, They have all the Mongolian 
cast of face—bigh cheek-bones, short noses, 
and flat visage, 

These inake a bad side view. They are 
all selt-possessed, without boldness; easy 
and graceful in deportment, without either 
coynuess or coquetry. You will ask how I 
can form an Opinion (saysa correspondent) 
on 80 short an acquaintance. 

I will reply, I saw many women at the 
various pagodas visited—in the shops, and 
attending the bazaars, and have fortified 
the result of my own observations by in- 
formation gained from men and women 
who bave resiaed here for many years. 
Europeans have opportunites for studying 
this people not given elsewhere in the Kast 
—for the intercourse between the sexes is 
free as any where in Christendom. 

Marriage is siinply a civil contract; dis- 
solved, the property is equally divided be- 
tween the parties, Certain forms are gone 
tbrough before the elders, and the knot is 
untied. 

Not only do the women trate and attend 
the shops, manage the household, and do 
light field-work,but we saw squads of them 
sweeping the streetsin Mandalay. 

In going up and down the river we landed 
at several towns and villages, 1, when pos- 
sible, took a few minutes’ run through the 
little towns, 

Tney were all very dusty and dingy. 
The houses are a framework on posts, wits 
walls of plaited bamboo or woven palin. 
There was no evidence of any iuxury—a 
few flowersin pots the only attempt at 
ornamentation, 

W hea the steamer would reach a land- 
ing-place,one would hear a plunge and 
Spiash under the bow; then others in suo- 
cession, These were made by the deck- 
hands leaping into the riverandswimming 
to the shore with the line. 

Then one wouid see the brow of the high 
bank bright in red, white, yellow, and 
orange, and ali tints of those made by the 
gay garments of nen and woinen gathered 
to see the landing. 

A woman’s dress is the “tamein,” a strip 
of cotton or silk, reaching from the waiat 
to the ankles, ‘lbia is wrapped once around, 
and girded at the waist. 

Around the bast, leaving the upper part 
bare, is a strip wrapped ina fold. A sca‘! 
goes over one shoulder, talling under the 
other arm and caught, This can be spread 
89 a8 LO Cover both shoulders, 

Ordinarily, however,the shoul ders,armns, 
and upper bustiare bare, and in walking 
the “tamein’’ parts on one side #80 #& Ww 
slightly expose the leg considerably above 
the knee, 

In Ragoon many of the native ladies 
wear 4 short white jacket. 1 think this 
is # imodern Innovation, borrowed from 
white people, 
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THERE is one nan who travela on the 
street railways who should be told that the 
public eye ison him. He isthe foxy indi- 
vidual who 1s 80 absorbed in his newspaper 
that be does not see that a wornan is cling- 
ing tothe strap in tront of him. When, 
however, be has nearly reached the street 
he seeks, he suddenly discovers that he has 
been negligent of bis obligations as a gen. 
tleman. Rising from his seat he ostenta- 
tiously tips his hat, points to the vacant 


seat, and, as the tired woman thanks 
him he suiles with calin self-satisfaction, 
Then he leaves the car, and the philoso- 
pher who has watched him = exciaiine: 


‘Touere goes « fraud,’”’ 
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THERE is scarcely any man, how much 
soever he inay despise the obaracter of 
flatterer, but will condesocend, in the 
meanest manner, to flatter himself. 

— rr 0 wee 

Time ia the greatest of all tyrant«. As 
we go on towards age, he taxes our health, 
linda, taculties, strength and features, 


Wanamaker’s. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 15, 185s, 


Commencing on Saturday, July 7, the 
siore will close at 1 P. M. on Saturdays 
until further notice, 

A BUDGET OF BILK NEWS, 

We thoughta resi Shantung Pongee free from dust, 
at 6 the piece of 19 or D yards,a big drive. Itis., But 
bere’sa Shantun« Ponwee nearly as good at 4 

No dress Stuff beats these Pongees for cheannere, 





about BD) cents a vard for all stk! 

Better qualities at @, $6. 97 ane $4. 

W-inch Black Surahes; tull votled. lustrous, It lean 
unusual thing to wet this width and quality for Tbe. 

Before the Summer goes Lodia Slits of pretty e- 
ante aod chulce coloriugs will ve hard to wet. Tic 
and gl. 

Black Mervellieux, 20's Inches wide, at Tic: same 
a6 was beretotore, $l. a chance lot. Clean, bright 
goods for those who #ant to wear only Jet black 

THE 37 4c FRENCA PRINTED CHALLIS ARK KVERY 
whit as mvort as the Ws ur He hind Same wool aud 
weaving You may ithe tue destwne juat aa well 

>} CENT GINGHAM FORK 1S CENTS, SLINCHES WIDE 
It's as If we wave you 10 cents Wilh every yard, Suall 
hetritne checks and stripes, 

37 \@ andl Sle Sateens De, 

l2'gc Seersucker tor 9c, 

Sovtch Surah Gloglhems, De from ic. 
Ginghames, De from #. Sevteh Zepuyr 
S7'gc trom BW. 

I RUNKS, SAKATOUA, STEAMER, BASKET, WHAT NOT, 
in wil weeded sizes, Pass lic prices; you haow Wuey te 
rilaht. 

The whole family of Grips and Traveling 
where you can take itiu at a glance rhe 
wrinkle iscollarand cul! pockets, Keep 
little Iluens fat and clean and out of the way till 
wanted, © 1096 8). Gratu leather, riveted trames 

IF YOU KNOW SUMMER SHAWL VALU KB, A GLANCE 
will tell you (he fate meney’s wWorlttu auy of Lhe os 

Berlio, wray aod brown effects, light weight, @).0 
quality for @2. 

Berlin, gray mixed, #4 quality for @2. 50, 

Berlin, erav mixed, @ quality for @4.%, 

lintation Chudda Sthawis, cream, cardinal, blue, 
wiay, $3.8 quality tor §2, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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Dilovely fulllength beauties sent sealed, only 
Photos?) reun West’ n SupplyCo, St. Louls, Mo 


SEE HERE! Why not save one half on 000 we tal 
a 


riches? Send for Catalogue. iin 
CHICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicago, II'. 


pay to agents, 


ADY AGENTS clear $150 monthly, selling our 

4 Uelebrated MADAME DEAN ’S SPINAL BUPPOKT- 

ING CORBETR, Noexperlence required. Exclusive 

territory viven, Illustrated catalogue free, $4 5AamM- 

VLE FREE to Agents. 
LEWIS SCHIELE & ©O,, 

300 Broadway, New York. 


You can live at home and make more monuryatwork fora 
Nt than atanything else inthe world bitherees allages (ate 
youtft Faas. Terms rke@ Address, [kt k& CU, Augusta, Maine, 
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513 


OMESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated @O8SANRAR VEN 
TILATING® WIG end ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEE. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIG8, INCHES, TOU PRES AND BCALFA, 
No. 1, The round of the INCH EA, 

head, No.1. From forehead back 
No. 2% From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No, 8. From ear to ear far ae required. 

over the top. No, 8. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the bead, 

round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies’ igs, Half Wiga, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beau ‘fully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estal ishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
eelye attention. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


w 





THe RESIDENT HOME FoR PACKER IN&STI- 
TUE PUPILA, 

The number of students vot Iving ta Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Lostitute has made 
it desirable that a home should be 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, 
has been so successfully conducted for 
years, wiil be tn the future 
of Mrs. N. K, De Saussure, 

For her apectal fitness for the 
Mre. De Saussure receives the 
dorsement ot the Inatitute 

Her qualities of character, her social postifon, and 
her ive years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princ! 
pelat Vassar College, have won for her success and 
merived approval in the social training of young la- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 14464 Mra, De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant No 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute, Under her care the comforts of a weil 
appointed home witl be secured young ladies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, 
such tender care as will make ita home tin ita itt 
sense, combined with the social advantages that form 
so important a part of a woman's symmetrical 
cation, 

Parents who have hesitated lo send thelr daughters 
to a feel they 
transfer thelr maternal care to one especially gifted 
tor assuming such a responsibility, 

Students graduated trom the Inetitute 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue 
course, 


provided espe 
which 
a number of 
under the management 
duties of this oMesr, 
moet emphatic on 


house, 


to 
and 


ral 


boarding-sechool can assured that 


and «im! 
& poset graduate 
wishing to 
They wit 
witht 


will also be received, and those 
vive special attention to music and 
have excellent Instruction to 
opportunities for development 
through the art collectiona, 
covcerts, thet only a large city can supply. 

Mrs, De Saussure will be at her as 
above, alter September ist, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupils who wish to apply tor 
membership of her familly 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Inatitute, Hrooklya, New York. 

Mrs. 1) Saussure cites, by permisslo 
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MIKKH ABBY F.GOODSELIL,, Lady Principal of Va. 
aar Colleye. 
Pror, MAKRLA MITCHELL, Vassar College 
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ror. ROB TR RAY WONT) botifteury ot., Brook 
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HON. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, I. ©, 
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Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay tilleured, 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 
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robe, and admits of any amount of new 
and original fashion. 

A bark blue plush Princess robe has a 
grey poplin loos» front, draped with blue 
xitup chains; a twilled cream woolen, prin- 

ted in steel tinsel, with oriental bierogly- 
phica, has a sot green and brown silk pet- 
tieoat, which appears at the back, between 
creams woolen, in pyramids of pinked-out 
T Hounces; a wide collar at the neck, with 
These are shot initmany most harmon : 


’ ‘ , | gold and steel canvas triuiming. 
ous inixtures, and show every variety of | Kut the gem of the collection is a light 


recs ity anal the picot, which leather-colored bengaline, Howing in soft 
Moire ribbon stripes are introduced at gracetul folds, the back baving some — 
regular intervals in the centre, or grouped rows of gatherings where it joins the 
all one aide, which ix the latest introdue dice, Ttopens wed the nan, 204 a . 
tion and have a4 stripe of shaded wilk in the the sides, W show & _ “y j ay lot 
ol) tha vent acolo. with a frill at the hem, veiled with a@ rich 
Teill ribbons and twill borders are used, | and heavy make of lace, the design out- 
and pin spots thrown on stripes Very ines in gold thread. tk folds of 
pretty are some of the misty stripes which Tals appears again among Se 0 
run one into another. the bodice, which has a box pleat of the tate- 
There ia one special feature produced not rial brought from each sboulder, ending 
below the waistin points with satin drops, 
There are close-fitting elbow sleeves, 
and over these fall long wing sleeves, after 
the order of those on an Academic robe. 
The texture of the material, the combina- 
tion of color, and the grace of the drapery 
deserve special commendation, 
The newest petticoats are made in shot 
silk, with pinked-out flouncing*, having 
three steels at the back, They are most 


Latest Fashion Phases. 








The new rit/bons are #0 varied in their 
nature that they deserve further comment 

Moat of the French bonnets hitherto have 
had rather narrow strings, but the ritvbhons 
used for the bows which crown #o many of 
them are trom ox inches to eight inches 
wide, 


by warp and woot of different Gones, but by 
dying one shade upon another, so that boty 
aasert themnselven, 

Peau de gent is amakeot ribbon which 
in as wtrong as leather, and shows the col- 





orings lo the greatest perlection 

Chines are used principalcy for sashes, 
one description will sufflee to show their | 
eharin, 

A faint white and tuaize shot ground, | : 
with e darker maize border only an eighth useful wearing with teagowns, which hav- 
, | ing no steels in them need some under 
| propping 

A good many very atylish dinner dresses 

are nade with little open jackets, cut low 

inthe neck and tastened on the chest over 


of an ineh wide; on the cen ré,anumiber o 
dainty little boquets, colored naturally, tut 
heen as through aw mist afler the mannerol 
chines, Thisia produced ty the pattern 
belong carefully printed on the woof be : 
a plastron or walsteoat; the pointed tronts 
fore weaving. 
fall apart at the waist, but are quite short 
To realise exactly what the nature of this 
‘. : atthe hips, where they join the bodice again 
yearn iibbons and silks are itis recessary v% 
to understand the fashionable eolortogws 


A charming model in this style is made 


! 
! 
} 
| 
i 
al the sid@ sents, 
and combinations, 


of pale pink taille; the plain, short and mod- 
erately full skirt is bordered with several 
rows ol silver braids sewn on in groupe, 
and opens over a narrow straight tablier of 
white satin embroidered with silver, to 
which itis fastened on each side at inter- 
vals by butterfly bows of pink satin = rib- 


The tavorite new tones are: Petula flare 
red, mostiy shot with crea; Pistache, 
called alao Marjolaine, Arab, and Canipana, 
earthly rede; lecberg, whick is electric, 
witha dash of grey; beorce and Khone, light 
Krey greens, with Sandal, newer and brow 
ner than vieux rose, 


bon, 

A pink taille tunic is gracetully draped 
over the skirt, forming a graduated line 
from the front of the waiston each side, and 
fallingg in plain straight folds at the 


Hut it must be borne in mind that this is 
a year of demi-tints, and that nearly every 
tone is used in combination with another 
red and blue, brown and green, brown and 


red, cream and grey, Nil and orange, ochre 
back, 


The open jacket frontsare bordered with 
silver braid, and show the point of a white 
satin plastron, embroidered with silver 


and crenson (the watercress green), smoke 
and beige, mvrtie and copper, mavy and | 
bouton dor, Phese are only some of 
any mixtures, 

So universal is this union of tone, that it | Re the tlablier, 
asaerta iteelfin the tulles and pauses used 
in millinery, which show a double tac 


Revers ot silver embroidered satin are 
turned back over a deep lace collar, which 


= meets ou the chest under a bow of pink 
Phere isatine makeof gossamer gaz 


’ 
such a8 Was Used sometinies for vei's: the : 
over it 
woot blue, the warp golden-brown, varying , 

: I . Phe pink faille elbow sleeves are finished 
oft with rows of silver braid, deep lace rut- 
tes and pink bows, 


' 
| ‘The corsage is bigh at the back but open 
! 
| 


Inevery light. There are many new ima 
terials in millinery. 

Lisseoftwo shades of the sane tone and 
mausseline tinsel: and scarves of the same 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j rbbon, with acravate end of lace falling 
| 
{ 


tothe chest in front 

Very light woolen tabrics and thin silks 
and foulards for sumuner toilettes are ready 
although scarcely likely to be much in de- 
mand just yet, 


are worked in such A Way that they are 
strong and stiff enough to stand up in the 
fan-shaped pleatings which are introduced 
on the fronts of many bonnets, while some 
ofthe lisse has been Kilt-pleated before em 

In woolen fabrics mousseline de laine, 


voue, armure, and bengaline, will be most 
fashionable, and these, like the foulards 
ano sik bengalines, are in many vanieties 
of striped, spotted and floral patterns, 


broidering, in order to give it substance 


Bonnet crowns re ady for using are em 
broidered lo shape, and bead ruchings and 
coronete are tobe had for the @eame pur <0 
Metalic lace, worked in Torehou putt . 


‘ »stlowe ’ 
are much employed im milling The flowers in favor this Season are large 


rh thistie 4 
fo be tashionable, artificial flowers must sties and Water lillies and other water 


ost early approeh to nature, piauts, these last in nile ding Res they ro 
Jndeed, natural prasses, natural lave ian KroWing above the surface of the water. 
and rose stems sublected to oi a Large designs are most) popular, but 
cosses, which make thon furable, are there are smal! ones also; more in the Loa- 
mized with nosegaya, which look as if thes s \V. style of fine wreaths and garlands, 
had just teen wathere 1, auall tunches |?" des seattered sprays and boquets in 


linel ; adi ane «> 4 
standing up loo-vely, the stems visibly tied | | ely shaded tints, and more conventional 
designs, such as rings, spots and bars of 


with TMS SON ' 
yraduated lengths, 


Cowslips, tulips, sweeet peas, wild lwa 
einths, blue bells, cornflowers, and dande 





lions, intermixed with blowawavs, these Odds and Enda, 


are what tod most favor. \ FEW RECKIVITS FROM GERMANY, 


Sui bard bunches arranged we , > , ‘ 
. geG as we have Hiread Balls for Soup,—Cut the erumb 


been aecusto ned to “art , ol . 
; ee OSES OTR WHO of a stale loat into small pieces, put them 


are bow outof date, the more re 6 ‘ 
. sand naw basin, and pour over enough bot wa- 


ter to moisten, without making them too 
wel, let them cool; chop an onion, lay it in 
the frying-pan with # large lump of drip- 
eels runs through ail the new trimmings, | ping and some chopped parsley, and try a 

s light brown; mix it with the bread, and, 
ri when cool, add two well-beaten eggs, salt, 
Of gold rosebud set in a cluster of leaves, pepper, and sutlicient flour to bind; make 
Ano Thee toixture tntosmall balls, and drop them 
osely resemiboe into the soup about fifteen miuutes before 
iw from a bed of 


unsteadied floral arrangements are the 
better, 


Stil ‘the thirst for pola’ contiumues, ti 


Sppeara inthe new brocades, a ANNE 


Meellin the florist departinentin the f 


ald ass iver steuis by iting With Vent 


shelim ior alprettes, why 7 
biles of the valley startir serving 
ostrich feathers 


I’ tat Ralls for Soup.—tCirate fou ‘o) 
A new roselea! has been brought out | peeeee } 4 ir cold 

, »iled potatoes, mix with them a little p 
which boasts ofthe testv trans I ith th a little par 
sley chopped, and rab in . ! 

the real flower, and ed a pped, and re into them  « 
butter; beat up with them the yolks of four 


the present | 


‘ " . egos and the white of one, inake into smal! 
real, saveafler a ‘ e 
aiis, Which roll in breadcrumbs; fry a go 
A lea gown is ¢ 
‘ t wh ripping, place the tures 
oourfortabDle wari ‘i ante 





Garniahed Herrings.—Wesah and bone 
three or four herring (either tresh or pick- 
eled), lay them in milk for two or three 
hours, then dry and cut them in long strips; 
making a dressing of oil mustard, and vin- 
egar, and finely-chopped Spanish onion; 
pile the herrings on a dish, put slices of 
cold boiled potatoes, beetroot and cucum- 
ber (or pickled gherkins) round them 
and pour the dressing over; garnish with 
cut-up lettuce, celery and hard boiled eggs, 
ana, if in season small onions. 

Filled kyga.—Boil tour or tive eggs tll 
quite hard, lay them in cold water, shell 
and cut then in half crosswise, caretully 
remove the yolks, and cut the tips off the 
whites, #0 they will stand in a dish, Put 
the yolks ina basin, and rub up with them 
astnall pieceot breadcrumb slightly soaked 
in milk, some chopped capers, and two 
washed, boned and tineiy minced sardines, 
Adi a very little oil, vinegar, pepper and 
salt. Mix all well together till the whites 
with the mixture, garnish the dish witb as- 
pic jelly, and keep in a cool place until 
wante }, 

Ov eyes, -Cut a stale French roll into 
kKliees about '¢ inch thick, remove the 
crumb without breaking the crusts, put 
the latter into «a trying pan with a little 
dripping or lard, and try thema light brown 
drain and place them in a buttered dish; 
break an egg carefully into eachfround with 
the yolk as much as possible in the centre; 
pour @ teaspoonful of cream and a pinch of 
salt over each, and stand the dish on the 
stove or in the oven until the whites of the 
eggs are ROL. 

lam and Potatoes,—Beat the yolks of 2 
eggs in little melted butter, about 2 ozs,, 
cut some thin slices of cooked ham, dip 
them in it; butter a dish or pan, lay in it a 
layer of cold boiled and sliced potatoes, 
sprinkle them with pepper and salt, then 
puta layer of the pieces of ham, another of 
pota' oes, and so on till the dish be tull, fin- 
ishing with the potatoes, Pour over this 
halt # pint of cream, stand the dish in the 
oven and bake quickly. 

Baked Tongue.—Wash afresh ox tongue, 
putin a saucepan with some carrots, tur- 
nips, a celery root, pepper, salt, and plenty 
of water; boil it removing the scum as it 
rises: When soft, take it out of the pan and 
skin it, cut up an onion and a little lemon 
peel very finely; brown them in bacon fat, 
make holes in the tongue, and fill them 
with the moxture; return it to the saucepan 
with part of the liquor in which it was 
poiled, and steam it tor afew minntes;tien 
place it in a baking dish, mix halta pint of 
cream with some of tne liquor, baste the 
tongue with it, and bake it a nice brown, 
But it in siiees, lay then in the centre of 
a dish, pour the sauce over, and serve 
with baked potatoes round them, 

Chaudeau Pudding.—Beat two teaspoon- 
tuls of tine flour quite smoothly into the 
yolks of seven ex:gs, add a short pint of 
white wine, a little grated lemon peel, nut- 
mey, and 3 ozs. of castor sugar; when well 
mixed, putit into a small saucepan, and 
let it simmer over the fire until thick, then 
leave ittocooi; melt 2 ozs, of butter and 
stir it into the mixture, also the yolks 
of two eggs, @ little more sugar if required, 
and then add, beating all tne time, the 
whites ofseven eggs, previously whisked to 
afroth, put the mixture into a buttered 
mold and bake it; before it is quite done (it 
will not take long) sprinkle sified sugar 
over ittwoor three times, so as to form 
quite a crust; serve in the mould or dish in 
which it was baked, 

Coffee Pudding.—Soak the crumb oft a 
sinall stale loaf in some very strong black 
cotlee; meit 1 oz. of butter, mix with it 1 oz. 
ot sugar, | oz. chopped almonds, and the 
beaten yolks of tour eggs, then the whisked 
whites of three, squeeze out the “bread 
sligutly, and beatit into the other ingredi- 
ents, allowing suflicient to make the mix- 
ture of the consistency of a cabinet pud- 
ding; pour it Into a buttered mold, and 
bake itin a moderately hot oven, or boil 
and serve with sweet sauce, 

, — * > - 

WoMEN may not havea great head for 
many things, butthey have for secreting 
valuables, Thera isa woman in Camden 





who possesses soine handsome diamonds, 
) She puts them in a box, puts the boxin a 
bag, pul the rag bag on the closet floor, and 
at night puts the waten dog in the closet on 
top of the ray bag, locks him in there, and 
|; Very night hides the key in a difterent 
| place. Her husband Says thatif she had 
vec Way she Would arm him to the teeth 
and put bim in the closet with the dog. 
el CS 
Asi an cw sthete to repeat this: “I saw the 
} Shining sun slowly setting by the slimy 
Kbaliow sea-shore.’’ (juestion to tollow: 


‘It 1 saw the shining sun slowly setting by 


thé slilany sballow se@a-shore, where was the 
Biliiy Beha w séa-8bore by which |] saw the 
~ hing sun Bsiowly set?’ 








—— 


Confidential Correspondents, 





GOLDEN RULE.—The “golden rule’ jg 
efmpivy ‘‘Do unto others as you would they shoul ido 


into you Nothing can be more terse; and it sum. 


marises a Very practical philosophy of life, 


LiINkr.— Bees, after baving loaded them. 
selees with honey, always fiy back to the hive jy a 
direet line, hence the expression bee line, whieh 
means the straightest course tromone point to an- 


other. 


Horkg.—In your casé the complaint does 
notamount todipsomania, The very fact that you 
can abstain for six months shows (hat vou may uit). 
matelyconquer your trouble, In the case of avenuine 
dipsomaniac there is no resource oul permanent re. 
strain. 

ELEVENTH.—Each individual in a part. 
nership is responsible tor the whole amount of the 
debts of the firin, except [n cases of a@ special part- 
nership: the word ‘‘iimited’’ Inconnection with «@ 
tirm name means (hata limit of responsibility tor 
each member is ixed, 

INEXPERIENCED,—Harelip can be cured 
if itistaken in time. An operation can be per. 
formed on an tofant which wlll almost entirely do 
away with the disfigurement. There will be always 
asiight sear; but in a boy it does not signify In these 
days of hairy faces. The moustache will cover tt by- 
aud-by. 

MILRAY.—The hy #6 has not half enough 
work, and he is mad withhigh spirtts. We knowa 
splendid horse that used to dance and play the most 
dreadtul games just as vours does; but be went a lit 
tle too far at last, and broke his fore-leg while blag 
dering down on to his head, i.sives your horse 


regular work, and he will soon grow Alsincelined for 


fooling. 

KASTCHEAP.—It bas been stated that 
London ts the largest elty the world has as yet seen, 
Home, althougl it had a large population, never 
reached athird of that of London. To give you 
some tdeaofthe numberof inhabitants of that me 





tropolis, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna united would 
little more than equal it, The present population jg 
about 4, WO OO, 

Jim.—Tell her plainty if she continues 
to receive the attentions of others you will ceage 
your visite, Understand, however, you must tell 
ber, and she must know that vou mean marriage, If 
she still refuses to give up the others, you have ng 
thing todo but drop her as it would be plain she did 
not ecare for you, Unless a mantis engaged to agin 
he cannot expect lo Inonoepulize her company. 

SrECTACLES.—Vlropoerly adjusted glasees 
certainly do strengthen the sight, but if they 
‘strain the steht’* they cannot be it for you, Many 
people require two sets of glasses —one for outdoor 
work, and the other for reading and close applica. 
tion, You want to lave the glasses supplied to you 
by an opticain who understands your your require 
ments. Withoutthis you may derive more barm 
than good from then, 

Roscork.—“A Roland for an Oliver’ is 
the phrase There were two of the most famous of 
Charlemagne’s knights, whose exploits are rendered 
so ridiculousiy and equally extravagant by the old 
romancers, that from thence arose the saying of giv- 
ing one a **Roland for his Oliver’’ to signify the 
matching of one ineredivle lie with another, Each 
was equal to what the ocher did; flaally they metin 
tingle combat, and fought for tive consecutive days 
on an island in the Rhine; the result was a ‘draw,*’ 


Far AWAY.—1.— The material used in 
making sinall castings ls moulding or foundry sand, 
2. The sand is well motstened; the pattern is then 
putin and the sand ramined round it, when it ls re. 
moved, and the mould ts allowed todry, The metal 
Is then poured in, If the sand is kept clean, f can 
be used several times. If it is necessary to mould in 
halves, the sand is first nadered hot, and then al- 
lowed tocool, 4. There is, to our Knowledge, no 
metal which ts lighter than zine which can be more 
easily melted, 

BACK WARKD.—Kussia is one of the coun- 
tries in which the New Stvle, as our calendar is 
called, has not been adopted, The errors in the ar- 
rangement of the calendar were so many, that, In 
the year 1482, Pope Garegory the Thirteenth estabtish- 
ed anew one,in which ten days were omitted, Near- 
lv the whole of Europe tas wlopted the New Scyley 
the Old still obtains in Russia and the East, Since 
the vear 100, the difference in the reckoning has 
been tweive days, making old Christmas Day or 
Twelfth Day, as itiscalled, fall upon the sixth of 
January 


J. B.—Sad tosay, there are many thous 


ands of cases like vours, A man who wisely cone 











suits with his wife will alwaysdo well, inless she 
happens lo be an absolute fool, but one who we akly 
surrenders his own incdividua yin the early years 
of married lifeis sure to st r. The exercise of 
despotism corrupts the be natures Many a wood 
inan has deyenerated into a positively nox . ng 
merely because circumstance rendered | ” 
powerful, What chance has a weak woman of keep | 
ing bercharm or her good sense if ste is exalt ilo 
a domestic dictator by a doting husbaud? 


S1LAs.—Thbere is, strange to say, a diiler 





ence of etiquette In almost each country to le ob- 
served when offering a friend actyarette or cigar. In 
Kugland itis customary to hand the cigarette 
your friend, light a match, pass it to him, at then 
help yourself, Io Spain aud Cuba the cigar 

lighted by the giver, whotakestwo or three pulls, 
aud then bands itto his friend, An America 5 
vally hands his companton « lighted mateh and thet 
lights hisown cigarette from that of his comrade. 
An Austrian ignites his cigarette and then hat 1 " 


match to his companion; white la France the iis 
match Is passed to the friend tirst, 


ANXIETY.— There are tnousands who 


have made the same mistake; and we know! x | 
more dreadful itn the world than the fact ‘ 0 
inany good men and women and women seem (o fal 
in prudence where marriage isconcerned, ) ave 
acted wisely and bravely; vou could ot t 
yourself from becoming found of an attract ait 


even after you were engaged for so many vears, & 








you have done well to conquer vour fet gs. DD ‘ 

accuse yourself of any sin; vou have obeyed a! 

of honor: vu have conquered r “ weak 

and your one secret lancy wl h amie Lo a | 
awares hast I x! at is 6 | 
muplete rectitude ag y jave 

you may account yourss Alueless. A 

dreo grow up, y r pe KX ‘ a 

‘ y “ r 

‘ “ n ‘ 











